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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








WHO WILL CARE FOR THE BABY? 


BY E. E. 








Says Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question: 
You've answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion : 
When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles dway, it may be— 
Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby?” 


Quoth 8am: “I own you’ve made my case 
Appear a little breezy; 

I hoped you’d pass this question by 
And give me something easy. 

But as the matter seems to turn 
On this one as its axis, 

Just get the one who rocked it when 


She went to pay her taxes.” 
—Our Herald, 





OFFICIALS WITHOUT VOTES. 


Now that our strongest opponents are at 
last accepting fully the doctrine that wom- 
en should hold important public stations, it 
is instructive to look back to the time when 
reformers had to work hard in carrying 
just that point. In so doing, some of us 
had useful experience and remember well 
the arguments used against us. For in- 
stance, I took active part in the canvass 
by which, for the first time, two women 
were chosen upon the School Committee 
of a very conservative New England town 
(Newport, R. I.); and it is easy to recall 
the arguments used on the other side. 
Among all these, there was oné alone 
which was hard to answer; and it came 
from the chairman of the Republican Com- 
mittee, and a man of excellent judgment in 
all public affairs. He said ‘I object to 
putting women into any public office, be- 
cause it gives us a class of officials without 
votes; and that seems to me, under a re- 
publican government, a very bad thing. 
There is no doubt that women ought to be 
on School Committees,—they are needed 
there,—but not until they vote. No non- 
voting class is politically educated; for 
nothing educates politically except actual 
experience in public affairs, attendance on 
town meetings, participation in caucuses 
and the like. Bring up a bill for Woman 
Suffrage and I am ready, or almost ready, 
to vote for it; but I am opposed to all 
non-voting officials.” This was what my 
friend said, in substance, and it was hard 
to answer. 

When I read Mrs. Leonard’s speech be- 
fore the legislative committee, it was im- 
possible not to recall this argument of my 
Newport *‘remonstrant.”” When she says, 
‘*Women can do much useful service upon 
boards of education, school committees 
and public charities, and are beginning to 
do such work” we may gladly welcome 
her accession to the ranks, so far. But 
when she goes on to say “Is it not well 
that we should have one sex who have no 
political ends to serve who can fill respon- 
sible positions of public trust?” I should 
most emphatically dissent from her opin- 
ion and say “‘No.” This because, in the 
first place, it is impossible that there should 
be any such sex; and because, in the sec- 
ond place, if there were, that sex would 
lose a great deal of its usefulness for want 
of the political education that it would 
forego. 

First, there can be no such sex. By the 
very statement of our opponents, women 
are identified with their husbands, fathers, 
brothers. Every temptation in the way 
of ambition that comes to men, comes to 
wonien through men and for the sake of 








men. If Mrs. Dahlgren of Washington is 
to be believed—and Mrs. Dahlgren is a 
sort of putron saint with many women 
who oppose suffrage—the most unscrupu- 
lous political intrigues in that city are car- 
ried on by women. Has Mrs. Senator 
Logan no political ends to serve, or Mrs. 
Blaine, or Gail Hamilton? These ladies 
are subject, on the contrary, to the very 
most dangerous type of political tempta- 
tion—that which comes in the guise of 
conjugal devotion or feminine affection. 
Under these soft disguises, women have 
been on the political war-path ever since 
politics began. 

And when they are not really enlisted 
on that dangerous path, but are as free 
from political ambition as Mrs. Leonard 
herself, there is the farther difficulty that 
they never get the credit of it; and this 
equally destroys their supposed advantage. 
When Governor Butler tried to remove her 
from office, his avowed reason was under- 
stood to be that she was ‘‘too much of a 
politician.” Nearly every Democrat in the 
State thinks of her to-day, however un- 
justly, in that light. Should she have the 
ill-luck to see, within ten years, any near 
kinsman of her own appointed to any de- 
scription of public office, great or small, it 
will at once be accepted by nearly half the 
voters of the Commonwealth, asa reward 
for her great services to the Republican 
party. The truth is that a woman, once 
in public life, may try as hard as she will 
to be non-political; she will never get the 
credit of it, any more than if she were a 
man. Once in public office, she is a part 
of the public life; and can no more escape 
being entangled in it by being a non-voter 
than one who stands too near the machin- 
ery of a great mill can save herself from its 
grasp by pleading that she is not an em- 
ployé of the establishment and had no per- 
sonal *‘ends to serve” by coming inside the 
doors. 

No, a woman in public station escapes 
no imputation or suspicion by not being a 
voter; while she loses vastly in all other 
ways. If republican institutions have any 
good side to them, in the opinion of our 
opponents, it isin the popular education 
they give. The most ignorant man obtains 
in town meetings and political caucuses a 
certain current knowledge of political af- 
fairs; of the relations between the town and 
the State, between the individual and the 
community, between persons and property, 
and so on; all of these being points of in- 
struction missed by a non-voting class. He 
also obtains a certain self-control and tact, 
a certain power of give-and-take, a certain 
facility in the administration of affairs. 
This, too, a non-voting class misses. All 
laws rest upon a basis of popular feeling, 
of habitual thought, of recognized preju- 
dice, which only actual experience makes 
familiar. Every man finds an assembly of 
women a little vague and impulsive when 
dealing with practical affairs, unless they 
have, by years spent in societies of reform- 
ers, obtained a training which is partly— 
but only partly—an equivalent for the un- 
conscious training of public life. ‘This is 
what the English statesman meant by say- 
ing that the most ignorant man was better 
fitted for public affairs than the wisest 
woman. I object to officials without votes ; 
first, because their being disfranchised 
does not prevent their being politicians; 
secondly, because it still less prevents their 
being taken for politicians ; and thirdly, be- 
cause it makes them a class politically un- 
educated, and therefore placed at a great 
disadvantage. 7. W. 
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WOMAN-KILLING IN LONDON. 


It is often said in the United States that 
England is in advance of that country in 
her treatment of women. Perhapsin some 
abstract matters of educational privilege, 
this may at one time have been true; but 
the status of the great mass of women here 
certainly does not seem to be any improve- 
ment on the situation in America general- 
ly, and is below it, as seen in some parts of 
the Union. Woman-killing seems to be 
practised here almost with impunity. In 
one month of the present winter, the bod- 
ies of five murdered women have been 
found in London,—all murdered by the 
most brutal violence,—and, after a brief 
inquiry, the matter of the crime has been 
dropped, as having been committed by 
‘some person unknown.” A man comes 
in to his supper, and finds that his tired 
wife (who has probably been laboring 
much harder all day in proportion to her 
strength than he has) has not yet set the ta- 
ble for supper, and at once he kills her for 
the crime. At his trial, the “‘provocation” 
that he “had to wait for his supper” is 








brought up in palliation of his crime, and 
allowed to procure him a merely nominal 
sentence. Another man who has just man- 
aged to shirk his debts by bankruptcy 
comes into his house where his unsuspect- 
ing wife is at work getting his dinner, and, 
remarking to her sister whois present, that 
he is “going to be a free man” now his 
debts are paid, he kills his wife before her 
eyes. A third husband, suspecting that 
some other man may have noticed his wife’s 
pretty face, deliberately throws vitriol over 
her to destroy her beauty, and nearly kills 
her, besides blinding her for life. He es- 
capes with the punishment inflicted on a 
**misdemeanor.” A man coolly leaves his 
lawful wife, and representing himself as a 
bachelor, marries an innocent girl in 
another part of the city; the ruined girl 
takes him into court, where he is sentenced 
to one month's imprisonment! Now why is 
not this shameful crime worse than mur- 
der? Would not any mother prefer to see 
her innocent daughter safely and purely 
dead than left thus ruined and dishonor- 
ed? And in this same city, a starving man 
who stole two coal-scuttles (value twelve 
shillings) which he sold to feed his hungry 
children, is condemned to tive years’ im- 
prisonment! 

All these things, and many more like 
them, and worse, may be proven by con- 
sulting this winter's file of London papers, 
as having occurred heré within three 
months. A “decent woman” who, faint 
with hunger, begged a few pennies in the 
street, was sentenced to ‘ta week’s hard 
labor in jail.” She was so exhausted with 
hunger and terror that she fainted in the 
dock, and was carried out unconscious. 
All this in a city which is so pious that it 
came near mobbing little Lotta for sing- 
ing the tune of ‘“The Sweet By and By” on 
the stage; a tune which was originally 
secular, and which was stolen for a hymn- 
tune. (These pious people seem to have 
forgotten that at the Royalty Theatre, 
when the burlesque of ‘‘Ixion”’ first amus- 
ed the town, Felix Rogers was encored 
again and again with his song ‘‘Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite,” in imitation of 
one of Dr. Watts’s hymius.) 

Several years ago, when I passed a win- 
ter here, the same unexplained murders of 
women were constantly occurring. In 
Coram Street, a dead girl was found one 
morning, and after a little qué-ying it was 
decided that there was ‘tno clue.” In Eus- 
ton Square, adead woman was found con- 
cealed in a garden, under some shrubbery 
—‘‘no clue.”’ And in another place, in the 
cellar of a house occupied by a “respect- 
able gentleman, quite above all suspicion 
of complicity,” the body of a woman who 
had evidently been dead for months, and 
was utterly unrecognizable, was discover- 
ed by an indiscreet servant, under a heap 
of rubbish and barrels. More interest and 
enterprise are evinced in hunting down the 
thief who has stolen ten shillings than in 
tracking the murderer of a woman. Any 
woman who has the least sense of justice, 
or respect for her own sex, dreads to open 
the daily papers, feeling sure that she shali 
find the same old story of brutality, injus- 
tice, and slaughter. 

A lady, the wife of an army officer, some 
years since asked for a divorcee from her 
husband; and even an English court, with 
its two-sided ideas about the different 
amount of ‘‘morality” necessary to men 
and women, agreed that the man was not 
fit for any woman to live with, and gave 
her the divorce, with alimony, which was 
to be paid her monthly by a friend of the 
husband. The *‘‘friend” never paid her, 
though she often entreated him, and when 
at last, this winter, grown desperate with 
need, and even wearing borrowed clothes, 
as she had no decent ones left of her own, 
the poor woman once more appealed at the 
door of the man (he was a “lord,” too) 
who had been directed by law to pay her 
her dues, she was ordered to be arrested, 
and dragged offto prison. When, in court, 
she told her pitiable story, the magistrate 
only said that ‘tno matter what she suffer- 
ed, she must not make a disturbance at 
people’s doors,” and told her that if she 
went there again, she would be severely 
sentenced. 


Another case, reported in this morning’s 
papers, is almost ludicrous in its august 
absurdity. It reads as follows: 


In the Queen’s Bench, Mrs. Edwards, as 
executrix of her first husband, Captain 
Harrington, claimed the sum of £1,319; 
but Mr. Edwards, her second husband, set 
up ad counter claim, and Mr. Justice 
Mathew gave judgment in his favor, re- 
marking that the money had not been left 
for Mrs. Edwards’ separate use, and that 
there was no settlement made upon her 
second marriage. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1884. 





It does seem, to an unprejudiced mind, 
that a husband, dying, would, although he 
might not say so, be quite as likely to in- 
tend his money for his widow’s ‘separate 
use” as for that of her second husband, 
whom he had never seen or thought of. 
But this is the way in which English *‘jus- 
tice” deals between men and women. 

As in America, all the newspapers teem 
with slang and vile taunts about women. 
The silliness, the wickedness, and the fol- 
ly falsely attributed to women, form the 
everlasting staple of the so-called “fun” 
in the so-called humorous papers ; and even 
the papers published specially for women 
abound in this vile and cowardly slander. 
If every woman would set her face like a 
flint against every public print that comes 
to her eyes laden with these shameful es- 
timates of her sex, there would be a tre- 
mendous collapse of worthless publica- 
tions, and the few which would be left 
would find it to their interest to be civil to 
their best-paying subscribers. For even 
papers which depend on abuse of women 
for their ‘‘witty” department, admit that 
they rarely lose money on a woman’s sub- 
scription. 

The frequent and unprovoked murders of 
women in America, where a wretch kills a 
woman who vefuses to marry him, and is 
convicted of ‘sensational insanity,” are bad 
enough to contemplate; but even in those 
cases, there is some pretence of looking on 
woman-murder as a crime; while the prac- 
tice here, of letting those dreadful crimes 
go with less notice than would be given to 
the killing of a nobleman’s dog, is even 
more appalling. ‘*How long, O Lord?” 

London, Eng., Feb. 16, 1884. E. A. 


a 
PROF. LISCOMB AT THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL. 


Prof. William Shields Liscomb, of Prov- 
idence, R. I., closed the exercises with the 
following poem: 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


In those far centuries ere the world was old, 
When gods and heroes trod the fresh green earth, 
And mighty thoughts, which would not be controlled, 
Struggled within men’s bosoms for their birth, 


The master-sculptor, toiling patiently 
Through weary months upon the Parian stone, 
From out the glittering mass at length set free, 
Beheld his dream a finished statue grown. 


Upon its column reared, it waited there 
The artist’s hand to draw the veil away, 

When, lo, a radiant Victory poised in air, 
To tell the world of some immortal day! 

O generous heart, henceforth forever still, 
“hampion of all who found the world unkind! 

O matchless lips, whose words bad power to thrill, 
Yet never used it but to serve mankind! 


O dauntless soul, that never cowered to wrong, 
‘That spake no lie to flatter wealth or power; 
That met with level eyes the maddened throng, 
Nor swerved from right in danger’s darkest hour— 


Long hast thou wrought and well! The work is done. 
The veil withdrawn, the master’s hand confessed ; 
Thy brow the coronal of fame has won, 
And now the end has come: thou hast thy rest. 


Malignant looks have softened into tears, 

And lips that cursed now fashion words of praise ; 
‘Triumphant sleep, through the unending years, 

Of honor full, and peace, and length of days. 


Unchanged ’mid winter’s cold and summer’s heat, 
In that pure light which clothes thee now, we see 
The stately column of thy life complete, 
And on its summit standeth Victory. 


SE in_ai 
MINORS AS REMONSTRANTS. 





At the recent hearing, the remonstrants 
maintained that, since minors are not al- 
lowed to vote, women have no right to 
complain because they, too, are excluded. 
This inability to comprehend the difference 
between children and grown people has 
led them to get signers to their remon- 
strance who are not of legal age. Here is 
a letter from a highly respectable lady, 
which gives two such cases: 


27 St. JAMES AVENUE, )} 
FEB. 16, 1884. ; 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Thank you for your response to my 
question. saying that names of minors are 
not put on your petitions. A young friend 
told me lately that her physician obtained 
her signature to a remonstrant petition. 
She is nineteen years of age, and her fath- 
er is neither a resident nor a citizen of 
Massachusetts. I asked if it was stated 
that the petition was to be signed by mi- 
nors, but she had not read it and could not 
tell me. Her sister, fourteen years of age, 
said she, too, signed a remonstrance which 
she had not read, and that a girl of seven- 
teen signed at the same time. “It had 
Legislature, with a big L on it, and they 
were talking about women’s voting, and 
saying that they did not want to vote.” 
She was of the opinion that it was a re- 
monstrant petition. If the signatures to 
suffrage petitions are all those of adults, 
and if those of minors are taken for the re- 
monstrants, | think it should be understood 
that the two are not on the same footing. 
I have seen no mention of this point in 
any report. Respectfully, 

M. E. CLARKE. 


We commend this fact to the Legisla- 
ture. The woman suffrage petitions are 
signed only by residents of Massachusetts 





over twenty-one years of age. 
H. B. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. EX-PRESIDENT Hayes has one of 
the finest poultry-yards in the country. 


Mrs. R. B. THroop edits a woman's 
column in the Iowa Free Press. 


Mrs. J. Lucas, of Philadelphia, is pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Silk-Culture Associ- 
ation. 

Miss SUSAN FENNIMORE COOPER is ed- 
ucating orphan children in industrial occu- 
pations, in Cooperstown, New York. 


Mrs. MARIETTA D. HOWLAND was re- 
elected to the School Board of Rockland, 
for three years, at the late town meeting. 


GRACE W. SOPER was elected director 
of the Public Library at Waltham, at the 
late town meeting. 


Mrs. MARIANA T. Fotsom has been at 
work for suffrage in Iowa since October 
first, with only eleven days’ rest. 


Miss EATON, Professor of Chemistry at 
Wellesley College, is taking a two years’ 
course in this branch at Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. 


Mrs. ELISHA Dyer, JR., at the annual 
meeting of the Providence Woman's Club, 
last week, was elected President with pleas- 
ant unanimity. 


Mrs. E. B. ALDRICH, of Cowper City, 
Kansas, who assists her husband in the 
Record office, has just been placed upon 
the board of county examiners of teach- 
ers. 

Mrs. C.C. Hussey, last summer, present- 
ed to Newnham College (England) a set 
of photographs of some of the women who 
were professors in the Bologna University 
centuries ago. They are to be framed and 
hung in the college. 


CATHARINE COLE has an admirable ar- 
ticle in the New Orleans Picayune of 2nd 
inst.. in reply to a sermon lately preached 
on the woman question by the Rey. R. A. 
Holland. Dr. Holland is Rector of Trinity, 
and seems to have talked in the Crescent 
City much as Dr. Morgan Dix does in New 
York. 


JANE AMY MCKINNEY, superintendent 
of franchise work for the W. C. T. U. in 
Iowa, reminds the women of that State 
that by a statute law “No person shall be 
deemed ineligible by reason of sex to any 
school office in the State of [owa.” She 
urges women to suggest candidates, in the 
hope that women may be selected for these 
offices. 


Miss HuLpaA B. Loup senta petition for 
municipal suffrage to the Massachusetts 
Legislature with three hundred names. 
Miss Poole and Miss Payne sent three 
hundred more, so that the petitioners of 
Rockland are about 600. As these peti- 
tions were sent directly to the representa- 
tive of that district, they were not publish- 
ed in the list of the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and deserve this credit. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
American Association of the Red Cross, 
reports that the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation in the field have been removed to 
Evansville, Ind., where letters and contri- 
butions should be addressed. She reports 
wide-spread destruction in all that region, 
and says that the sufferings and losses of 
the people have been greatly increased by 
snow and ice. The relief work will be 
continued for some weeks to come. 


Mrs. MARILLA M. RICKER, who has 
been a member of the bar in Washington, 
D. C., for several years, has just been ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court of the dis- 
trict a United States commissioner and 
examiner in chancery. In this capacity 
Mrs. Ricker can issue warrants for viola- 
tions of the statutes, hear cases, and com- 
mit to the United States jail for the action 
of the grand jury. She can also take testi- 
mony, and dispose of cases of divorcee. She 
is the first woman who has been appointed 
to such an office in the history of the gov- 
ernment. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOowE has read her 
essay, ‘Value of the Ballot to Women,’’ 
in the chapel of the Broadway Unitari- 
an Church, South Boston, before an ap- 
preciative audience. It was preceded by 
several musical selections, rendered in an 
accomplished manner by Mrs. V. A. Howe. 
At the close a spirited suffrage hymn, 
written by Sophia M. Hale, one of the 
members of the club, was sung. Mrs. 
Howe was the founder of this club in 1875, 
and the little acorn then planted stood the 
war of opposing elements, and now as- 
sumes goodly and even stalwart propor- 
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WE GAIN. 


What would have been thought at the 
beginning of the ‘woman movement” if 
it had been suggested that women would 
ever be appointed station-agents? Yet it 
has come to pass, and the social fabric has 
been in no wise injured. 

Getting off a late train, not long ago, at 
one of our smaller Minnesota towns, and 
stepping into the depot to make some in- 
quiries as to a stopping place for the night, 
I was met by a young girl, who immedi- 
ately called me by name. 

*‘Don’t you know me?” she asked, and 
then she told me who she was. 

Know her? of course I did. ‘But what 
are you here for at this time of night?” I 
asked, the instant the greetings were over. 

‘What ain I here for?’ she said, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘because I am station agent.” 

“You?” 

‘*Well, papa is,and I am assistant. You 
know he isn’t well, and I help.” 

And help she does most effectually, stay- 
ing up for the late trains, which the inva- 
lid father can not do, and every now and 
then attending to business all day, when 
he happens to be worse than usual. It 
seemed odd enough the next morning, 
while I waited in the depot for my train, 
to see the conductors and the men working 
about the coal-sheds and elevator come to 
this girl of fifteen, with such questions as 
these : 

“Have number 1302 put on the side 
track to be filled with wheat, won't you?” 

*Jack’s train went ahead of mine, 
didn’t it?” 

‘*Will you ask where No. 57 is?” 

As she seated herself at the instrument, 
for she is telegraph-operator also, I 
thought what a change has been wrought 
in woman’s position. She may earn her 
daily bread, even if she is sometimes but 
half paid for her work. 

“Are there any other women who are 
station-agents that you know?” I asked as 
soon as I had an opportunity. 

“Oh yes; just below here; didn’t you 
see her when you came up?” 

I reflected a moment. I had seen her 
attending to the baggage, but had not fully 
comprehended the situation. 

‘*Has she full charge there?” I asked. 

‘*Yes, and her sister to help her as oper- 
ator.” 

‘*But what does she do in the summer?” 

I thought of all the heavy trunks of the 
tourists: for this place is one of our most 
frequented summer resorts, and does an 
immense amount of business all through 
‘the season.” 

“Oh, they let her have a man there 
then.” 

**And he works under her ?”’ 

‘“*Yes; as warehouseman, I suppose.” 

‘‘And the company like her, of course, 
or they wouldn’t keep her.” 

“Yes, they like her; she is very relia- 
ble.” 

This young girl was in a position to 
know. My heart misgave me as I put the 
last question: ‘*Does she get as much pay 
as a man?” 

‘Just the same.” 

Surely the good time’s coming, and it is 
almost here, if it has been “a long, long 
time on the way.” Women are doing 
more every day than we are aware of. 
Right here in Minneapolis, in our local: 
suffrage society, we have a lady lawyer, 
—one who has not only fitted herself for 
her profession, but has been admitted to 
the bar. 

Seven years ago, Mrs. Dorsett and her 
husband studied law and prepared them- 
selves for admission. But when they 
came to that last step, they found that, 
while the man could be admitted, the wom- 
an could not. 

What did they do? sit down and repine 
at the hardness of their lot? 

Not at all; like wide-awake, nineteenth- 
century Westerners, they set about chang- 
ing the law, and succeeded. Therefore, 
as a consequence of one persevering wom- 
an’s efforts, we have another avenue open 
for women inthis State. Surely we can 
say, with Galileo, ‘The world does move!” 
One can but be thankful. It makes life so 
different for hundreds. I remember two 
cases which emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the old and the new. 

A handsome young fellow came to one 
of our towns, passed as unmarried, and 
flirted with the girls to his heart’s content. 
By and by, a pretty little blue-eyed woman 
followed. She hada blue-eyed baby; it 
was his, she said; she was his wife. He 
refused to own her, declared she was his 
sister, tried to make her say so, endeavor- 
ed to snatch her marriage certificate when 
she showed it; but the landlord of the ho- 
tel was in the parlor and prevented it. 
And after all this, she went back to living 
with him, because she must be ‘‘support- 
ed.” She had been brought up to be whol- 
ly dependent on some one, and could do 
nothing herself. 

Imagine the life she lived. 

The other case was that of a girl trained 
to take care of herself. After a while, she 
married unhappily. When she found she 


could endure it no longer, she took up her 
heavy burden bravely, and went out to 
take care of herself. She isin one of the 
first positions in one of the largest stores 
in this city. Her life can never be what it 
would have been if the mistake had been 
omitted, but how much happier she is in 
her independent, peaceful life than she 
could have been if she had done as did the 
first woman. 

Prof. Tyndall, watching the movement 
of the glaciers, could sometimes only de- 
termine that they moved by standing 
sticks up beside them and marking the 
place in the glacier opposite the stick. 
After a time, when he found the mark on 
the ice beyond the stick, he knew that the 
whole great glacier was moving. Soin re- 
forms, little by little, step by step, we gain. 
And we can best see it, often, by comparing 
our present with our past position. And 
as the great glacier moved slowly but sure- 
ly down the mountain side, so certain is it 
that this movement for the equality of 
women is moving on with the force but 
not the destructiveness of the ice-field. 

EMMA HARRIMAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
“eo? — 


CONSISTENCY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The following letter was received too 

late to be read at the meeting : 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., FEB’y 28, 1884. 

I have received your invitation to at- 
tend the Memorial Service to be held in 
Boston, this evening. I am sorry that I 
cannot be present. For the whole period 
during which Mr. Phillips was a leader in 
the anti-slavery conflict, I was identified 
with the movement, though merely as a 
private in the noble army. -My experience 
in that moral warfare, together with some 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Phillips, 
and a familiarity with his public speeches 
and self-sacrificing labors for the right, 
force me to the conclusion that, all things 
considered, he was the greatest man that 
has risen in America. 

To understand Mr. Phillips’ character, 
we must know the great principles by 
which his conduct was governed. One of 
those principles,which he often enunciated 
and firmly believed in, was the necessity 
ef agitation in a republic. He said :— 

‘Republics exist only on the tenure of 
being constantly agitated. ... It [agita- 
tion] is not a disease nor a medicine. No: 
it is the normal state,—the normal state of 
the nation. Never, to our latest posterity, 
can we afford to do without prophets, like 
Garrison,to stir up the monotony of wealth, 
and re-awake the people to the great ideas 
that ave constantly fading out of their 
minds.” 

Here, in these words of Wendell Phillips, 
uttered thirty years ago, we have the ex- 
planation of his course, in certain direc- 
tions, which some of his friends have crit- 
icised and misunderstood. He saw, for in- 
stance, great questions in political econo- 
my, in finance, that needed solution; and, 
in order to solve these great problems, he 
knew there should be discussion. He, 
therefore, sided with the party that would 
be most likely to agitate these questions. 
Without approving of all the men or meas- 
ures of any party, he threw the weight of 
his influence on the side that was likely to 
stir up the people and create discussion. 
Rather than let the great ocean of society 
settle down into the dead calm that breeds 
pestilence and death, Mr. Phillips would 
let loose all the winds of heaven upon its 
surface, to stir it into healthful life. 

We have lately read charges of incon- 
sistency brought against Mr. Phillips be- 
cause he at one time would praise, and at 
another time sharply rebuke, the same per- 
son. But we must remember that Phillips 
was not a politician, not a servile partisan, 
who feels bound to uphold a candidate, 
right or wrong. He praised whgre he 
could, and chided when he must. Is a 
parent inconsistent because he sometimes 
corrects, and other times praises, the same 
child? 

One friead speaks of Phillips as unable 
to grasp any question but that of anti-sla- 
very, and describes him as groping about, 
when the abolition work was done, for 
some reformatory movement to battle for ; 
but not having the wisdom or statesman- 
ship to treat wisely the problems of the 
hour. It seems to me that this criticism is 
not just. So far from groping in the dark 
for reformatory work, he, almost at his 
very entrance into the anti-slavery conflict, 
clearly saw other great questions, boldly 
advocated them, and with remarkable fore- 
sight and statesmanship, anticipated and 
answered the objections that would be 
brought against them. 

With great respect, yours, 
SETH Hunt. 
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AN APPRECIATIVE SUBSCRIBER. 


AUGUSTA, ARK., FEB. 27, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Please send me a copy and price of your 
JOURNAL, which is the most readable, 
original, independent and spirited weekly 
paper published in America. Though 
published by women for women, I desire 








to become a subscriber, and would send 





ee ee 





the money enclosed if I knew the price per 
year. While attending school in Lebanon, 
Ohio, last year, I had the pleasure, and re- 
ceived the profit, of reading it there. Since 
leaving there, I have not seen a copy. 
Please send, on receipt of this letter, and 
greatly oblige JAMES H. BROOKS, 
Prin. Public School. 


+o. 


WIFE-SLAVERY IN BOSTON. 





We commend the following facts to the 
remonstrants. ‘The murder occurred in 
Boston within a month. 


Mary O’Brien was 55 years of age. She 
came to Boston from Ireland when quite 

oung, and earned her living at service. 

Ter name then was Mary Martin. John 
O’Brien had emigrated from Ireland a few 
years before her, and was a longshoreman., 
or, rather, a freight-handler, when she met 
him. After a short courtship, they were 
married in St. Stephen’s Church. Mary 
had sisters and brothers in Boston, but, as 
none of them knew anything against 
O’Brien, no protest was entered against 
the natch. The very next day after they 
were married, however, the man assaulted 
his wife and gave her a black eye, and, ac- 
cording to the statements of the deceased's 
relatives, she has had black eyes or bruises 
almost every day since, up to the moment 
of her death. The man depended almost 
entirely upon his wife for support, during 
the whole of the twenty-two years of their 
married life. They always lived about 
North Margin Street, until four months 
ago, when they moved to Cavanagh’s yard. 
Many who knew them during the whole 
time that the husband and wife were to- 
gether, say that they always had a great 
deal of sympathy for Mrs. O’Brien, for her 
lot was always a hard one. She never 
complained much. Her brothers and sis- 
ters, who are spoken of as hard-working, 
honest people, urged her, time and again, 
to leave O’Brien, but she said that she had 
married him for better or worse, and she 
would keep her vow though he might kill 
her. She earned enough to support them 
both in a sort of a way, by going out to 
scrub and wash, and, fortunately, she left 
no children. Wherever they lived, the 
neighbors were more or less annoyed by 
O’Brien’s treatment of his wife. He fre- 
quently beat her unmercifully, and her 
cries would, on such occasions. awaken 
the neighborhood. She finally, it is said, 
sought to drown her cares in drink, and 
then they both quarrelled, for they both 
drank. After they moved into the yard 
the same line of conduct continued, and 
the people who lived near by were awak- 
ened from their sleep by her cries when he 
was beating her. On Wednesday last they 
were both in the house at noon-time. She 
had been out all the morning, having left 
the apartments early to go to buy provis- 
ions. There was no fire when the husband 
came home, and she got a scolding and 
blows for the alleged neglect. Mrs. Havelin 
and Mrs. Lawlor, who live up-stairs, saw 
Mrs. O’Brien then, and they say she was 
sober. ‘The husband, on the other hand, 
commenced to show the effects of drink. 
Their movements were not noticed by the 
neighbors during the afternoon until about 
5 o'clock, when they both reached home 
again. O’Brien appeared to be unusually 
ugly. He was so drunk that he could not 
walk altogether straight. He assaulted 
her at that time, and the persons in the 
house heard her crying. At 6.45 o’clock 
he assaulted her again, this time so un- 
mercifully that one of the Italians, Joseph 
Lucini, was constrained to leave his work 
and go and rap on the door, in the hope 
that he would make the man stop. O’Brien 
opened the door, and Lucini heard the 
woman exclaiming, ‘*‘For God’s sake, is 
there no one in the alley to help me?” 
O’Brien declared that his wife was drunk 
and would not get the supper. He told the 
Italian that it was nobody’s business what 
he did to his wife, and he ordered Lucini 
to go away and leave them alone. Shortly 
after 7 o’clock Mary Nevills, a young wom- 
an who lived near by on Prince Street, 
went to the door of the tenement,and found 
Mrs. O’Brien lying in the doorway, unable 
to get up. 

She spoke to O’Brien, and asked him to 
carry her into the house. He replied that 
she would not get tea for him, and there 
was no fire. The young woman pacified 
him somewhat, and dragged his wife into 
the room. She told him to get a pillow, 
and put it under her head. He did so, 
and Miss Nevills then went out, leay- 
ing Mrs. O’Brien lying beside the table, 
which was close under the rear window. 
This window looks on a narrow and un- 
used passageway, on the other side of 
which is the rear wall of a house on Endi- 
cott Street. <A little boy named Cornelius 
Gerraughty opened the door after Miss Ne- 
vills had gone out, and saw O’Brien catch 
his wife by the throat and nearly strangle 
her. She had got up off the floor then, 
and was near the door. About 8.30 o’clock 
Kate Kelly, who was at work in a sewing- 
room in the rear of the Endicott Street 
house referred to, saw a blaze start up in 
O’Brien’s apartments, and at the same 
time, Lucini heard Mrs. O’Brien moanin 
as if in great agony. Persons in the ad- 
joining tenements rushed in, and Patrol- 
man John M. Driscoll, who was on Prince 
Street, got to the spot in time to catch the 
husband as he was about to leap from the 
rear window into the passageway. He had 
smashed out the whole of the lower sash 
glass, but hesitated for a second when he 
realized that the distance down was about 
twelve feet, and that the bottom was cov- 
ered with hard ice. He had one leg out 
and one inside when the officer grabbed 
him, and was exclaiming: ‘‘I didn’t throw 
the lamp; I didn’t throw it!” The broken 
lamp lay on the floor between the stove 
and the window, and the floor had taken 
fire from the burning oil. Mrs. O’Brien 
had crept to the bedroom doorway, and 
her burning clothing had set fire to the 
dry pine door. The officer and neighbors 

ut out the fire that had fatally burned 

rs. O’Brien, and then they extinguished 
the flames on the door and floor. O’Brien 





was taken to the station house, apparently 
in a helplessly drunken condition; but the 
officers don’t believe he was as drunk as 
he appeared to be. _ Next morning he said 
he was too drunk on the previous night to 
know anything that had happened. Medi- 
cal Examiner Harris made an autopsy yes- 
terday afternoon at the Grove Street dead- 
house, after which Sergt. Brown had the 
body removed as early as possible to Mar- 
tin’s house on Snowhill Street. The face 
bore marks that looked like fingernail 
scratches, and the throat was even more 
plainly contused. This circumstance is 
corroborative of the statement of young 
Gerraughty, that he saw O’Brien choking 
her and clawing her fave. Notwithstand- 
ing the hard life she had led for twenty- 
two years, Mrs. O’Brien still was a rather 
good-looking woman. ‘The neighbors say 
that she always kept her humble apart- 
ments neat and clean, and would have been 
a good wife if she had had a decent hus- 
band. The prisoner, on the other hand, 
appears to have few friends to speak for 
him, and it is expected that when arraign- 
ed to-day he will waive examination, as he 
did on Thursday. It is said that, before 
Mrs. O’Brien died in the hospital, she said 
that a lamp had been thrown at her; but 
when questioned as to who threw it, she 
declined to answer. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT DEBATE IN ILLINOIS. 


FLora, ILL., MArcH 8, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have a Literary and Debating Socie- 
ty in our school district, meeting once a 
week at the school-house. I proposed, 
through one of the gentlemen, that we dis- 
cuss the enfranchisement of woman. The 
question was worded thus: Resolved, That 
woman be enfranchised and have equal 
rights with man in education, labor, etc. 

It being a very bad night, raining, and 
mud so deep that it was almost impossible 
for a horse to get through, I feared we 
would have no audience. But I was very 
agreeably surprised, on opening the door, 
to see the house filled. Some came three 
or four miles to hear the question argued. 
We agreed to leave the decision to the 
house, so with two able advocates besides 
myself (young men, one our teacher in this 
district, the other a young Jaw-student), 
and with three opponents (one a minister), 
we proceeded with the debate. When call- 
ed upon for a decision, the house rose (al- 
most to the exclusion of opponents) and 
gave the decision in the affirmative. When 
the vote on the negative was called for, 
none but the speakers rose. I think this 
would be a good question for our rural de- 
bating societies in general, for a great 
many women, especially in the country, 
never hear the question discussed, and 
have no idea what rights they have and 
need, although the latter they may no 
doubt silently know and feel, but cannot 
put in a tangible form until they are told 


how. 

I will try and send you some new sub- 
scribers for your paper, and if you could 
give me a little instruction how to proceed 
to make a suffragists’ organization, I shall 
be glad to assist in the cause. 

MAGGIE H. WILL. 
—*oo— 
WOMEN WHO WANT TO VOTE. 











The cordial response of women and men 
who have been asked to sign the woman 
suffrage petitions this year is shown by 
scores of letters like the following, receiv- 
ed with the petitions: 


LYNN, JAN. 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I send you 373 signatures to the suffrage 
petition, mostly women. I saw them in 
their homes. Did not find five opposed to 
it. Some were indifferent. Others in favor 
of it would not sign a petition because 
their husbands disapproved of it. So far, 
my experience proves the assertion that 
‘women are opposed it” to be untrue. 

BELL B. ELLWELL. 

And again: 

NATICK, JAN. 14, 1884. 

Dear Mrs. Stone—I send you in all 317 
signatures, 184 of women, and 123 of men. 
I am sorry to send you so few, when, with 
sufficient time and strength, a thousand 
might have been obtained. But I have 
done what I could, and have had the as- 
sistance of my husband and others. There 
are other petitions in circulation, over 
which I have no oversight, and I hope with 
better success. Respectfully yours, 

M. B. TIBBETTs. 

We could fill our paper with letters like 
the above. It is not true that a majority 
of women are averse to woman suffrage. 

H. B. B. 
————  --#@e- —_ - 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The Iowa Capital says: 

The joint resolution to ratify the action 
of the nineteenth General Assembly in re- 
lation to striking from the Constitution 
the word “male,” and to submit such pro- 
posed amendment to the vote of the peo- 
ple, is in the hands of the Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments in the Iowa 
Senate. Doubtless that committee will 
recommend the passage of that resolution. 
At no time in the struggle to have this 
question of woman’s enfranchisement pre- 
sented to the people for their action, has 
there been so good foundation for the suc- 
cess of the measure in the senate as now. 

In the house the fate of the measure is 
not so assured as it has hitherto been. But 
there is a growing sentiment in favor of 
the people settling affairs of so grave mo- 
ment; and men who scarcely stop long 
enough to make up their minds as to the 
merits of the question per se, will vote to 





relegate the matter to the people. ‘The 
people in this instance being the voters, 
the Legislature ought surely to be willing 
to trust the matter to their judgment, since 
woman, the most interested party. must 
stand by and witness its success or failure 
at their hands, powerless to say whether 
or not she desires the franchise. Since 
the Constitution must be amended: to en- 
franchise women, since so many general 
assemblies have considered the question 
of the submission of such an amendment, 
and since it has been favorably considered 
by the nineteenth General Assembly, it is 
high time it found its way to the people. 
The present Legislature ought to relegate 
it to that tribunal at a special election. If 
it fails in the twentieth Assembly, it will 
be in the House of Representatives. 


HUMOROUS. 


New York cats wear silver collars: with 
tiny bells. ‘This makes quite an addition 
to the concerts. 





A subscriber complained that his news- 
paper was damp. ‘*Well,” said the editor, 
‘it is because there is so much due on it.” 

It is said that the reason why Bismarck 
objects to the American hog is that he 
doesn’t propose to have a rival while he 
lives. - 

Said a railroad magnate, ‘limes are get- 
ting close, and I must economize.” ‘Not 
in your living, [ trust?’ queried a friend. 
‘**Ah, no,” replied the large share-holder; 
“not in my living, but in the living of my 
emploves.” 

**Louise Michel passes her time in pris- 
on writing stories for children.” <A great 
many persons in this country who write 
stories for children are not passing their 
time in prison, but they would be if they 
had their deserts. 


It is said that the number of women who 
reach one hundred years and upwards is 
nearly double that of long-lived men. 
Women don’t invent patent fire-escapes 
and exhibit their workings. And they 
don’t stay out so late o’night, either, in- 
haling the miasma of the night. 


Dot was at the dinner-table on 'Thanks- 
yiving-day, at which was the widow of 

ishop P——uand several other aged rever- 
end people. Calmly glaneing around, Dot 
said, *This is a Holy Cireus, isn’t it?” On 
another occasion, when her grandfather in 
his haste forgot to ask the blessing, Dot 
called out, **Whoa! whoa, papa Willard! 
back up and say your prayers.” 

An Irishman, nf the gas-lighter 
shortly after his arrival in London, exam- 
ined the fixture closely, went to a store 
and purchased one like it, threw up a good 
job, and returned post-haste to Ireland. 
**An’ why is it ye’re home so soon?” in- 
quired his old mother. ‘Shure, whisht it 
is, mother. It’s a fortune I’ve brought be- 
hint me. Wait a bit, an’ I'll show ye.” 
Pat accordingly proceeded to make a hole 
in the mud wall, and to fix the gas-pipe 
therein. ‘‘In about the waste of a minute 
yer eyes ‘ll be fit to hang me hat on,” he 
remarked to the wondering family, as he 
struck a match and applied it to the end of 
the pipe. Match after match burned away 
without producing the brilliant flame 
which Pat had seen in London. He sat 
down and scratched his head in despair. 
‘Sure, he said, ‘if it would only go as it 
went in London, I'd a made no end of a 
fortune sellin’ it.”—Harper’s Basar. 


UMPHREYS 
OMEOPATH A RY 


VETER ECIFICS 


FOR TIIE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and PUULIRY. 

TOR TWENTY YEARS Hum hreys’ Homeo- 
athic Vetcrinary Specifics have been used by 
‘armers, Stock Breeders Livery Stable and 
urfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’ Bippodromes 
and Menageries, and others han g stock, 
with perfect sucegs: 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (390 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, {0 cents, 
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HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHAM MED.CO, 
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§ Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 


indiscretion, is radically 

and promptly cured by it, 
nmin use 20 yea 

—is the most success” Cl 0 

fulremedy known. Price 81 per vial, or5 vials and 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Arthur Wellesley Peel has been elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

In the lowa Senate the discussion on the 
Prohibitory bill lasted six days. Ii passed 
that body by 35 to 13. 

John Guy Vassar has given $10,000 to 
Vassar College for physical and chemical 
apparatus. 

The little drama, ‘*The Lords of Crea- 
tion,” is for sale by Geo. M. Baker & Co., 
47 Franklin St. Price 15 ets. 

The commemoration address of Henry 
Ward Beecher on Wendell Phillips is pub- 
lished in the **Plymouth Pulpit” series, 
with a portrait of Mr. Phillips: 

In the Twenty-first Ward of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., there are 125 liquor saloons and two 
public schools, and in the Sixteenth Ward 
there are 318 saloons and one public school. 

The new Queen, Ranovalana III., has 
been crowned in Madagascar. ‘The Queen 
and Premier made speeches in which they 
declared that they would not surrender an 
inch of the country to the French. 

The portrait of Wendell Phillips, by E. 
T. Billings, ean be seen on and after Wed- 
nesday, March 5, at the new pianoforte 
warerooms of Guild, Church & Co., 175B 
Tremont Street—Evans House. 

tev. Francis J. Grimke, brother of the 
editor of the Hub, on Sunday, in Washing- 
ton, preached an excellent sermon on the 
life and character of Wendell Phillips. 
The church was uncomfortably crowded. 


The Rey. Dr. R. Heber Newton, whose 
criticisms of the Bible have produced so 
great a commotion in the religious world, 
is preparing an elaborate defence of his 
position for the April number of the North 
American Review. 

Little books about manners are multiply- 
ing, in response to a wide demand. The 
latest is **Good Manners,” by Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton. It is issued by the Cleveland 
Educational Bureau, and contains many 
useful suggestions. 


All female medical students at St. Peters- 
burg, aclass from which many Nihilists 
have been enlisted, are now compelled to 
reside in a house provided by the authori- 
ties, and to be at home before 9 o'clock in 
the evening. 

The bust of the poet Longfellow was un- 
veiled in Westminster Abbey, on Saturday, 
in the presence of a distinguished com- 
pany. Minister Lowell received the bust 
in the name of the American people. pay- 
ing a high tribute to the memory of the 
dead poet. 


The editors of St. Nicholas are gratifying 
the spirit of adventure and heroism which 
all boys have (and which is appealed to by 
the blood-and-thunder style of literature), 
by furnishing sketches of *‘Historic Boys,” 
—some as wonderful as fiction, and all 
true. 

No one capable of putting two and two 
together has ever claimed that college 
training will do more for female than for 
male mediocrity. It has, however, been 
claimed, and justly so, that college train- 
ing will do equally as much for feminine 
as for masculine brains.—Mary EF. Haggart. 


The story, which has never yet been told 
in print, of how Wilkes Booth, the assassin 
of President Lincoln. crossed the Potomac, 
and where he spent his time from the night 
of the 14th of April until he was shot on 
the morning of the 26th, will be contribut- 
ed to the April Century by George Alfred 
Townsend. 

Mrs. Clara Leonard went all the way to 
Boston to tell the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture that woman’s place is in her home, 
and that she has no business meddling with 
affairs of State. The State Board of Char- 
ities is an affair of State, and Mrs. Leonard 
ought to exemplify her theory by staying 
at home and resigning her position.—Jowa 
Capital. 

For six months, Mrs. Delia Parnell, the 
aged mother of the Irish patriot, Charles 
Stewart Parnell, has been subjected to a 
systematic persecution by some person liv- 
ing in the neighborhood of Bordentown, N. 
J. Mrs. Parnell resides the most of the 
time at the family homestead, known as 
‘*Ironsides.” Since last October scarcely 
a week has passed without some myste- 
rious visitation. A long series of depreda- 
tions to her homestead has culminated in 
an attempt to take her life, by giving ar- 
senic to her cow. 


“The West, the proverb being reversed, 
is now the land from which comes civiliza- 
tion and light. In the East is let-me-alone 
conservatism. In the East they say to Mrs. 
Livermore and her sisters: *Won’t you 
women keep quiet? Even Boston, says 
this woman of progress and resident with- 
in sound of its bells, shows signs of losing 
its intellectual supremacy. In the West 
she finds a perfect net-work of woman’s 
clubs, clubs for art, and seience, and _his- 
tory; clubs for the education of woman in 
the round of duties of home and mother- 
hood.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





The Connecticut State Prohibition party, 
in convention assembled at Hartford, 
March 4, passed almost unanimously (only 
two gentlemen making faint objections) 
the following resolution : 

‘**We demand the ballot for woman, not 
only as a prospective help in the triumph 
of our cause, but also as an act of manly 
justice to those who, in bearing the bur- 
dens of government without participation 
in its powers, are unjustly deprived of 
rights.” 

Mrs. Mary Brown, widow of John 
Brown, of Harper's Ferry, died at San 
Francisco on Friday. Mrs. Brown was 
born at Whitehall, N. Y., in 1816, and was 
married July 11, 1833. Herhome has been 
in California since 1864, and she leaves 
four children living in that State. Her 
only living son, Salmon, who was with his 
father in Kansas, but not at Harper’s Fer- 
ry, isa sheep farmer. Another son, Wat- 
son, died in the Adirondacks in October, 
1882, and Mrs. Brown at that time came to 
New England, visiting friends in Concord 
and Boston. 


Mrs. Duniway, of Portland, Oregon, de- 
clined the nomination for the governorship 
of Washington Territory, suggested by 
Senator Dolph, and says Gov. , Newell 
ought to be re-appointed. She adds: *1 
could not consent to become president of 
the United States even, were that office 
within the reach of a woman, if by so do- 
ing I should endanger the adoption at the 
coming June election of the pending wom- 
an suffrage amendment in Oregon, as sure- 
ly would be the case if a woman were to 
accept the executive chair of an aspiring 
Territory.” 

At that advanced seminary in Massa- 
chusetts, Lasell, where dressmaking les- 
sons go hand-in-hand with the higher 
mathematics, the young women are now 
receiving six lectures on the Principles of 
the Common Law. Any generalalarm, on 
the ground that this may result in training 
women up to or beyond the common un- 
derstanding of the average man, may be 
allayed by the announcement that ten 
cooking lessons, of two hours each, are 
given alternately, so that the lecture on 
bread and chowder making might be held 
to furnish a judivious balance to any seri- 
ous information on torts, trespass on the 
case, or ante-nuptial contracts. — Phila. 
Ledger. 

James A. Troutman, of ‘Topeka, recently 
mailed a series of questions to every coun- 
ty attorney, county superintendent, and 
police judge, in the State, for the purpose 
of learning the effect and present status of 
prohibition. Replies have been received 
from over one-third of the six hundred let- 
ters sent out, constituting a full report 
from sixty-six of the eighty-one organized 
counties of the State, including all the 
populous counties. ‘These replies demon- 
strate three facts favorable to prohibition. 
First, hat it has materially decreased the 
number of saloons. Second, That an un- 
usually large per cent of the prosecutions 
under the law have resulted in convic- 
tions. Third, That the principle of pro- 
hibition is growing stronger in public 
favor. 

If the object of the school suffrage law 
is to secure the co-operation of women in 
the choice of school committees, or if the 
object is to test the willingness of women 
to vote, in either case, the law needs im- 
portant changes. As it now stands, a 
woman’s name is not retained on the reg- 
ister, in Boston at least, and every woman 
has to spend a considerable part of three 
days each year to keep it there. 1. She 
has every year to apply to be assessed. 2. 
She has to go to the treasurer’s office and 
pay her tax. 3. She has to take her re- 
ceipted tax bill to the registrars. This is 
a serious grievance. ‘Then in addition she 
has to make a return under oath of all her 
taxable property, which most men do not 
have to do. How many men would vote, 
think you, on school questions alone, 
on such terms? Probably not 500 in the 
whole State. Let the law be amended. 


Mrs. Foster proceeded to show from the 
organs of the liquor-dealers that high 
license had not at all checked the sale of 
liquor in Nebraska, and that the ‘Scott 
law” in Ohio has not reduced the nuinber 
of saloons. She cited the statement of the 
treasurer of Hamilton County,which show- 
ed that 2,200 out of the former 2,220 rum- 
shops had paid the tax and continued busi- 
ness. She then referred to the failure of 
the constitutional prohibitory amendment 
in Iowa.”’ The Judge who wrote the deci- 
sion against the law was left at home at 
the last election, and next fall another will 
fail of election. It is quite a song in Iowa: 


*-One by one the judges go, 
But the people go on forever.”’ 


We will have a court that will respect the 
will of the people. We elect our judges in 
Iowa, and the foulest hands can reach up 
and touch the sacred ermine. Now we 
propose that clean hands shall reach up 
and touch the ermine.” 


The woman question is a pretty broad 
and a very deep one, worthy of careful con- 
sideration by men as well as women. In 





the economy of our social structure, wom- 
en are almost entirely dependent upon men, 
and men are, as a rule, hoggish enough to 
let the women understand it. It is useless 
to say to the ordinary individual: ‘Your 
wife works quite as hard as you; her holi- 
days are few, the breaks in the routine of 
her labor are very rare, and the strain 
upon her mind and tug upon her heart are 
not lightened or loosened as yours are 
by brisk contact with the world and fre- 
quent glimpses at the kaleidoscope of af- 
fairs. You go out, she sits in; you spend, 
she saves.” All this sort of thing is use- 
less to the average man; his hide is thick, 
his senses are blunt, he makes the money, 
he is the boss. In my judgment the true 
way to elevate woman is to put into her 
hands the instruments of self-support; to 
make her a fit companion in the world of 
business and letters as she now is in do- 
mesticity ; to pare down the hide of man, 
to cut off two-thirds of his “rights,” to 
pull out the bung of his barrel of conceit, 
and let him understand that she who was 
given to him asacompanion was not intend- 
ed to bea slave. When American women 
understand that there is nothing degrading 
in work, when the seed of ambition is 
planted in the breasts of school-girls, when 
children are taught to regard life as a field 
of labor, one great step will have been 
taken toward the plane on which all right- 
thinking men desire to see their mother’s 
sex.— Howard, in Boston Herald. 





———o>o-— 


THOMAS G. APPLETON’S TRIBUTE TO WEN- 
DELL. PHILLIPS, 


I remember how we used to play togeth- 
er long ago, and the recollection is very 
pleasant indeed. He was a fine, manly 
little fellow, and I was very proud of him 
as a playmate then. Wendell Phillips, J. 
Lothrop Motley and I used to play togeth- 
erin the garret of the Motley house, and 
I remember that their favorite pastime 
used to be to strut about in any fantastic 
costume they could find in the corners of 
the old attic and shout scraps of poetry and 
dialogue at each other. It was a fine sight 
to see them, for both were noble-looking 
little fellows, you know, and even then 
Wendell’s voice was a very pleasant one to 
listen to, and his gestures as graceful as 
could be. That was a long time ago; he 
couldn't have been more than eight or 
nine years old then. After that I knew 
him at the Latin School and later at college. 
I remember at college we got a notion that 
Phillips was laboring under some religious 
excitement, and so to revive him a little 
we got him into the Porcellian, and he 
soon became our president. He was well 
liked at college, and his radicalism did not 
then develop strongly enough to make him 
in any way unpopular. He was always a 
fine elocutionist, and elegant in his manner 
of delivery. 

I remember a year or so after we left the 
university, I met Mr. Phillips on the street, 
and I asked him if he were getting any 
clients. He said no, he was not; and I 
told him the case was much the same with 





me, and added that L was much surprised | 


to hear of his ill-success, knowing what a 
good orator he was in college. ‘*Well,” 
said he, ‘I will wait six months more, and 
then if clients do not come, I will not wait 
for them longer. 
heart and soul into some good cause, and 
devote my life to it if necessary.” Only a 
year or two afterwards, I heard him make 
his first great speech in Faneuil Hall, and 
knew that he had found the good cause of 
which he had spoken. I suppose you are 


but will throw myself | 


familiar with the story of his marriage? | 
How a gentleman asked Mr. Sumner to act | 


as escort to a young lady who was going 


to the convention at Albany, and Mr. Sum- | 


ner, being unable to go, resigned in favor 
of Mr. Phillips. How Mr. Phillips acted 
as her escort, and lost his heart to her be- 
fore he got back. How he called upon her 
often in this city, but was not admitted, 
owing to her feeble health, but finally he 
almost broke his way to her and offered 
her his hand. She said she would never 
marry a man unless he would swear eter- 
nal enmity to slavery; but it was not nec- 
essary for Mr. Phillips to take that oath; 
he had already sworn it in his heart. So 
they were married, and the story of loving 
devotion and perfect sympathy is as much 
a matter of public knowledge as such a sa- 
cred subject should be. 
mee 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WrnsLow’s SooTHiNne Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It we relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Deqent upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, - ¥ the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. R8. WINSLOW’8 SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists — 
ont the world. Price 24 cents a hettle. 


iin 
How can you remain a sufferer from dyspepsia 


when worse cases than yours are being cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilia? Try it. 














| theday. PETERS’ ECLECTIC has always held 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excit nt or ex ive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under ite use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily. and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 














Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
Europe 


Warner Bros. 
are the acknowledced standard of 
America 

The Flexible Hip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all popular styles, adapted to 
ladies of different forms. 

Price, from $1 up. For SALE BY LEADING 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE Avoid ail imitations, 
Be sure our name is on the bi 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 








INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
SPECIALTOOLS 
MADE TO ORDER 


GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN 
176 WASHINGTON ST BOSTON. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Ctrculars, Hot Water 
Bottles, G Gar ts, of all kinds, 








Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


CONSUMPTION. 





have a positive remedy for the above disease; 
fs vusands of cases of she worst kind —-% rt lon fase 
14Vo been cured. Indeed, sostrong is my 
twat Fwill eond TWO BOTTLES F i together eee « aval: 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to sufferer. Give Ex. 
press & P, *O. address, Dk, T, SLOCUM 181 Pearl 8t., N. Y 


| peters’ Eclectic | 





iano Instructor. 
COMPILED BY W.C. PETERS. 
PRICE, $3 25. 


Among the great and successful Piano Methods of 


an honorable piace, The sale of a QUARTER OF A 
MILLION CoPtEs is proof tangible of its worth, and of 
the favor with which it is regarded, especially in a 
large number of educational institutions, in which it 
has long been used. A practical, well graded and 
thorough book! 


Dobson’s Universal 
Banjo Instructor. 


By H. C, and G. C. DOBSON, 
PRICE, $1 00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable ‘instrument, and the 
best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A good 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 
57 bright Reels, Jigs, aeronpe, ete., and 22 popular 
Songs, such as “Old Folks at Home,” “Over the 
Garden Wall,” the songs of Dave Braham, etc. 


Winner’s Popular | 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, Fee Guitar, For Piano, 

For Cornet, For Flute For Cah, Organ, 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Fiageolet, 
For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute. 


Price of each book, 75 cts. 
Immensely popular cheap instructors, with brief in- 
structive course, and each with about one hundred 
neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.3 


NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. Marton Crawrorp, author of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” etc. $125, 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 
Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and wade «n excursion into Africa, 
The experiences and observations of these months are 
depicted | in this delightful book, 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpDGarR FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh ty ~ = character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attrac great 
interest and caused no iittle discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

A work of sterling eatin and remarkable Satqvest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s soverel, 

military operations, but of the ple. of the arelep> 
ment of its arisen. social, an religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 
Ty th the more important of modern historical 
works 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,’ 
“Myths and Myth-Makers,” etc. 12mo, $2 00, 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


a P. RussE 1, author of ‘Library Notes."” 12mo, 
2 00. 


A book 7 similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell’s “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields of -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
A Study. 12mo, $1 25. 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical stud ly 
of the origin, siguificance, and method of Tennyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature, 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricuarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00. 


By Joun F. Geyuna. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare, 


*,* For sale by all Bookeellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called “Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 

rofound interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent. 





12mo, 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”"—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the yetecs life is well worth 
careful study. . « Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’”’—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND. 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there isa — so striking and so new 
-_ it only needs painting to be famous.”—JamEs 
"ARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Amana Se subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” ‘‘Need of Practical Training,” **Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women givea a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to ye 4 or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder dau aad 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis 


‘The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 

- the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
pepptnene, made by those who are votaries of the 
= : goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
ght. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, tu 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
@ inagement must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
Dusiness of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
yy iT ET, until an order is received to 
Aiscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
mM The recel t of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
frst subseripeion. Tne change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ecived. 

The thanks of the women of Massachu- 
setts are due to Representatives Hartwell, 
Coffin, Bushrod Morse, Chamberlain and 
Beard for their able and eloquent speeches 
in behalf of equal rights. Even the papers 
opposed to woman suffrage acknowledge 
the ability of the speakers on our side. 
~-or 

Again the opponents of woman suffrage 
flatter themselves that they have killed 
the movement. The usual obituary no- 
tices will no doubt appear in the papers. 
Meantime the suffragists are preparing to 
carry on the work during the coming year 
with renewed vigor. 

sib cilasietriadi = 

In view of the increased interest in suf- 
frage work shown at the last annual con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, held in January, and of 
a vote to raise $10.000 the present year, 
the executive committee has taken impor- 
tant action in its plans for the future, 
which includes the selection of the follow- 
ing trustees of funds: Ex-Gov. Wm. Claf- 
lin, Chairman, Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, 
Luey Stone, Julia Ward Howe and Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

eosin —- 

Mr. Sayward’s boast that his lobbying 
has cut down the woman suffrage vote in | 
the Legislature 25 per cent. reminds us of 
the story about the tail wagging the dog. 
—e-o-2—_____— 








Both the representatives of Ward 20 vot- 
ed for woman suffrage this yevr. 
a 
Only five per cent. of the liquor licenses 
issued in Boston during the past year have 
been to women, instead of twenty-four 
per cent., as stated by the remonstrants. 








pisiiedcamanses 

The opponents of woman suffrage, by 
their articles in the daily papers of this 
city, show how constantly they read the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL. We are glad they 
do. No doubt it will be a means of grace 
to them, for truth comes by hearing. 


+ 
ee 


The Connecticut Legislature has made 
it sure that a resident male pauper shall 
be entitled to vote. But the tax-paying 
woman whose money is used to support 
the pauper cannot vote. 
= ae 

The Rhode Island suffragists express a 
longing for some remonstrants to help 
them stir up a lively agitation in that State. 
snails 

A bright Cambridge girl who believes in 
suftrage gave a copy of Mrs. Leonard’s let- 
ter to a lady who is mildly opposed. This 
lady, when she next met her young friend, 
said: ‘I never felt so much like a suffrag- 
ist in my life as I did after reading that 
letter!” Yet Mrs. Leonard’s letter is nei- 
ther spiteful nor abusive, and is as little 
calculated to rouse indignation as anything 
written on that side could well be. But 
the Cambridge lady, being a bright wom- 
an though not a suffragist, saw the bad 
logic of the arguments. 
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The above is only one of many ways in 
which the remonstrants are helping us 
unconsciously. The oftener they can be 
induced to put into plain words their ar- 
guments against woman suffrage, the more 
clearly the fallacy and shallowness of 
those arguments must appear. 





——eoe- ——- 

The woman suffrage question is one of 
principle. It must therefore be decided, 
as one of the earliest English suffragists, 
Charles Kingsley, said of another question, 
“by wager of battle—by the success of 
that duel of time, of which we must be- 
lieve (as our forefathers believed of all 
fair duels) that God defends the right.” 
——_e--e- ——____—_——— 

It is a noteworthy fact that the most 
far-sighted among the opponents of suf- 
frage do not expect this “duel of time” to 
give them the victory. Every other oppo- 
nent you meet declares that suffrage is 
certainly “coming.” Not long ago one of 
the remonstrants, who was getting up a 
great kettle-drum for a charitable purpose, 
denounced her lukewarm helpers for their 
slackness, reminding them that they would 
undoubtedly have to vote before long, and 
that they ought to be preparing for their 
new duties by gaining experience in prac- 
tical business. ‘‘Most men easily believe 
what they like.” When those who do not 








like the prospect of woman suffrage nev- 


ertheless see that it is coming, the signs 
must be unmistakable. 

A law was passed by the House last 
week to punish wife-beaters by flogging. 
The evil is general, and a remedy greatly 
needed. More than a thousand outrages 
of this character come to the knowledge 
of the police every year in Boston alone. 
Women seldom will testify against their 
husbands, because to do so only makes 
their condition worse. Moreover, to fine 
or imprison the offender is often to deprive 
his family of the means of support, thus 
punishing the innocent with the guilty. 

Several years ago, the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association circulated 
petitions for the protection of wives, in 
which it was proposed that the courts 
which have jurisdiction of this class of 
crimes should be authorized to grant the 
victim, on request, a legal right of separa- 
tion with alimony to be collected and paid 
to her by an officer of the court. ‘The pe- 
titioners had leave to withdraw. 
ee 

Rey. Laird Collier, in a letter to the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald, notes the question of 
woman suffrage as he sees it advancing in 
England, and says: 

This problem of the franchise, if one 
may be dogmatic, can only be solved by 
adult suffrage. Every other settlement is 
no settlement at all. Court plaster never 
yet healed a cancer. We all feel in our 
bones many eventualities we are loth 
either to sanction or prophesy with our 
lips. And so, we know full well, or ought 
to know full well, if we have any eyes to 
see or any ears to hear, that the time is 
not far distant when, the civilized world 
over, men and women, all men and all 
women who bear the burdens of State, and 
are bound by its laws, will share alike in 
the natural right of the franchise. In all 
things, the wide earth over, he who pays 
may dance. 
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The number of members now in Parlia- 

ment whose opinions are known on the 

subject of the enfranchisement of women 
is 485. Of these there are— 


Te BePOP cc ccccccccccccccesees BD 
Against.......... cccccccccece 200 


Majority in favor........ 13 
All members who have voted or paired, 
or declared by speech or writing that they 
would support a measure of women’s suf- 
frage in any form, are counted as favora- 
ble, and may be expected to support any 
proposition that may be made to extend 
the Parliamentary franchise to the women 
who have now the right of voting in all 
matters of local government. 
—_——_-- =~ oe 


Josiah Quincy, in his interesting book, 
‘Figures of the Past,”’ quotes Judge Story 
as saying of women, “‘Itis only the nature 
of their education which puts them at such 
disadvantage, and keeps up the notion that 
they are inferiors in ability. What would 
aman be without his profession or business, 
which compels him to learn something 
new every day? The best sources of 
knowledge are shut off from women, and 
the surprise is, that they manage to keep 
so nearly abreast with us as they do.” He 
would not admit that sex or temperament 
assigned them an inferior part in the intel- 
lectual development of the race. ‘Give 
them opportunities of physical and mental 
education equal to thpse enjoyed by men, 
and there is nothing to disqualify them 
from attaining success in any field of men- 
tal effort.” Mr. Quincy says many of the 
opinions of John Stuart Mill on this sub- 
ject were anticipated by Judge Story. 


un 





We have received a letter from an Epis- 
copalian friend—one of the many quiet 
women whose hands are too full of home 
cares to take an active part in the move- 
ment, but whose hearts are with the stif- 
frage work. After expressing her pleasure 
in learning that Phillips Brooks had signed 
the suffrage petition, she says: ‘If, in this 
matter of the righting of women, we are 
seeking to carry out the will of God, as I 
firmly believe we are, then we must suc- 
ceed. Wecan afford to be patient. If it 
is not His will, we want to fail.” Every 
honesc remonstrant must say the same. 
We and the remonstrants alike must do 
our best according to our light, and let the 
future judge between us. 
+o 


OUR SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL DEFEAT. 





The municipal suffrage bill has been vot- 
ed down this year by a larger majority 
than usual. The bill to give women a vote 
on the liquor question was defeated by a 
still heavier majority, and without even a 
discuss'on. Nevertheless, the growth of 
public sentiment throughout the State has 
been very visible. The suffrage petitions 
contain more than five times as many names 
this year as they did last. Those who have 
circulated them report on all sides that 
people have signed this year who never 
signed before, and whose signatures they 
were surprised to get. The number of 
women voting for school committee in 
Boston has suddenly and largely increas- 
ed. Our opponents, alarmed by the rapid 





growth of the movement, have worked 
harder than ever before, have brought 
every possible influence to bear upon the 
Legislature, and have won a temporary 
respite. Yet every year brings us one 
year nearer to the time when suffrage will 
be granted. We know it, and many of our 
opponents know it too. ‘There are more 
suffragists in Massachusetts to-day than 
there ever were before, and elsewhere the 
prospect is still more cheering. Suffrage 
amendments pending in Oregon and Iowa; 
suffrage bills in British Columbia and Can- 
ada; the majority against suftrage in the 
British Parliament dwindled from 114 to 
16, and bidding fair to disappear alto- 
gether; full suffrage just granted to wom- 
en in a Territory as large as all New Eng- 
land. Yes; in sucha year of advance as 
this has been, it will take more than the 
loss of a few votes in the Massachusetts 
Legislature to discourage us. 
For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the lund is bright! 
A. 8. B. 
a ae —__—. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


The vote for Municipal Woman Suffrage 
last Wednesday, including pairs, was: 


For Suffrage ...... cecvcccece ecocsee @ 
Against Suffrage ........- coccccoce 156 
216 

NOt VOUNG ....ccccrcccesecccccsecs 24 
Total..... coccee ecccccccccccce 240 


Thirty per cent. of the votes cast were 
for suffrage. Of these there were 
REPUBLICANS. 


For Suffrage ....... eeecccccce cocee Oe 
Against Suffrage .........eesee0. oo 8 
Total. ccccccscccccvcccccocccccee 100 


‘Twenty-five per cent. of the Republicans 
voting were for suffrage. 
DEMOCRATS. 


Vor Gulrage ccccccccccccccccccccee BD 
Against Suffrage ......seccccceeeee 59 


Total. .ccccccccccscccscccccccs 84 

Thirty-five per cent. of the Democrats 
voting were for suffrage. 

Four out of five members classed as **In- 
dependents” voted for suffrage. 

To carry the House a change of forty- 
four votes would have been needed. 

Next week we will give a report of the 
debate. H. B. B. 


VOTE AND BE A MAN. 


“Yes, she is very well qualified, and I 
suppose it is well enough for women to be 
on the school boards, but J do not want to 
go to town meeting, and vote, and be a 
man.” So said a good-looking woman the 
other day, in answer to the query about a 
woman just elected to the school committee 
in her town. ‘‘No,” said the other, ‘but 
vote and be a woman. Your town has 
had a great deal of trouble to secure a 
supply of good water, a matter of vast 
importance to every family. Would you 
not have been glad to vote on that question, 
not as a man, but as a woman interested 
in it?” 

**Yes, I would have voted on that.” 

*And been just the modest woman you 
are now,” said the other. ‘And would 
you not have voted for the thorough 
draining, ventilating and fumigating of 
the school-house, when so many children 
died of diphtheria?” 

**Yes, [ would have voted on that.” 

‘And you would have been just the 
same modest wcman that you are now.” 

‘*Well,” said she, ‘‘well.”” And here the 
train stopped, and one of the speakers left 
the car, asking herself the question how 
far other women reject the idea of voting 
on the same ground that this one did, and 
how many could just as easily be put right. 

L. 8. 
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A GIRL AND HER WAGES. 


“Do you receive the same pay as the 
male clerks?” asked a purchaser the other 
day at a store in Boston, where a young 
woman served at one end of the counter, 
and some young men served at the other 
end, all selling the same class of goods. 

“Oh no,” said the young woman, ‘they 
never pay women as much.” 

“But do you sell as much as the young 
men?” 

‘Sometimes we sella great deal more, 
but that has nothing to do with it. The 
difference is made just because we are 
women, and I think it is very mean, but 
we can't help ourselves. Iam ready tocry 
every time we are paid. It seems tov bad 
to have done the same work,and sometimes 
more than the men, and then to have so 


much less for it.””. And she was right. 
L. S. 
ee es 


Representative Chapelle, of Boston, 
spoke to the committee on cities, last 
Wednesday, in favor of his order to pro- 
vide that the school committee of Boston 
shall be chosen by districts. He thought 
the change would be better for the city 
and the schools, and secure a better rep- 
resentation. 














SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
in the Meionaon Chapel, ‘Tremont Temple, 
Wednesday evening, March 26, beginning 
at 5 o'clock. Supper from 6 to 7 o’elock. 
Short speeches from 7 to8 o'clock; from 
8 to 9.30 o’clock an Entertainment will be 
furnished in the larger Meionaon hall by 
friends in West Newton, consisting of 
choice music, dramatic charade, and reci- 
tations. Supper tickets at 50 cts. admit 
also to the entertainment in the larger 
hall. No supper tickets will be sold at the 
door. Tickets at 25 cts. admitting to the 
Entertainment will be sold at the door. 
Tickets to the Sociable and Supper, limited 
to 300; also to the entertainment after the 
Supper. ‘They are for sale at the office of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park St. 


Mus. MAry C. AMEs, 
Mrs. E. N.L. WAvtTon, 
Mrs. J. W. Smiru, 
AMANDA M. LOUGER, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, | 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON. | 


i ae — 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONERS. 


Committee 
pe. 
Arrangements. 





There has been a remarkable growth of 
public opinion during the past year in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage. as will be seen by 
the number of the petitions sent to the 
Legislature since January 1, 1884, and by 
the character of the petitioners. 

Last year there were forty-three peti- 
tions with 4,007 petitioners. This year 
there are three hundred and fourteen peti- 
tions with 21,540 signers. About two-thirds 
of these are women. Among its friends 
are ministers of almost every denomina- 
tion,— James Freeman Clarke, Phillips 
Brooks, Joseph Cook, William B. Wright, 
Charles F. Thwing, Bradford K. Pierce, 
D. D., editor of Zion’s Herald, S. J. Bar- 
rows, editor of the Christian Register, O. 
P. Gifford, D. P. Livermore, ete. ;—law- 
yers like William I. Bowditch, Samuel E. 
Sewall, Judge Pitman, Judge Abbott, and 
John E. Fitzgerald ;—business men like 
Henry Shaw Russell, Oliver Ames, Wil- 
lian Lloyd Garrison, Jr., E. S. Converse, 
Rufus Frost, and John L. Whiting ;—polit- 
ical men of every shade of opinion, Ex- 
Govs. Claflin, Washburn, Talbot, Banks, 
and Butler ;—congressmen George F. Hoar 
and John D. Long; Ex-collectors Russell 
and Beard, Collector Worthington, and 
Attorney-General Sherman; Hon. W. W. 
Crapo and Speaker Marden; scholars like 
Samuel Eliot and President Warren, of 
Boston University ; Wendell Phillips and 
John G. Whittier. These and seven thou- 
sand other men of character and position 
have expressed their desire to give women 
the right to vote in municipal and town af- 
fairs. 

Women equally eminent are found on 
these petitions,—Miss Alice E. Freeman, 
President of Wellesley College; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Thompson, the philanthropist; Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Anne Whitney, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mrs. 
Horace Maun, Elizabeth P. Peabody, and 
Lucy Larcom; women of society, like Mrs. 
Sarah Shaw Russell and Mrs. Fenno Tu- 
dor; of reform, like Mary A. Livermore; 
of charity, like Mrs. James T. Fields; of 
the churches, like Mrs. A. J. Gordon; of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
like Mrs Barrett; of the anti-slavery con- 
flict, like Abby Kelly Foster, Ednah D. 
Cheney. Abby W. May, and Lucey Stone. 
These women, and fourteen thousand more 
of the highest character and ability, ask to 
be allowed to perform their political du- 
ties, in the interest of good government 
and the public welfare. 

There is one argument which ought to 
secure the enactment of a Municipal Wom- 
an Suffrage law before long. Such a lgw 
is the only safe and conservative method 
of testing the value of women's practical 
participation in politics, without a radical 
change. It will be after all only an ex- 
periment, which can be repealed at any 
time by a legislature of men, elected solely 
by men. It will apply only to local elec- 
tions in towns and cities. If I were po- 
posed to woman suffrage, or doubtful of 
its value, I should vote for the Municipal 
Woman Suffrage bill, as the only way to 
put an end to an agitation otherwise in- 
terminable. Year after year, in increas- 
ing numbers, thousands of men and women 
petitioners besiege the State House. They 
will continue to do so, until their end is 
attained. If they are wrong, the only way 
to silence them is by giving the principle 
a fair trial in our local politics under leg- 
islative supervision. Then, if the pres- 
ence of women proves injurious, the law 
will be repealed and the agitation will be si- 
lenced. If this is not done, and done speedi- 
ly, women will be made voters at no distant 
day by a change in the State constitution, 
and that step, once taken, it is safe to say 
will never be recalled. In the name of a 
wise conservatism, therefore, as well as 
of an enlightened liberality, give us Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage for Women. If the friends 
of the measure are willing to abide by the 
test, the opponents can well afford to do 
so. H. B. B. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, held at 5 Park 
Street, on the 7th inst., a feasible plan was 
proposed by the sub-committee on finance 
for raising a cash fund of $10,000 with 
which to push the suffrage work in Massa- 
chusetts during the coming year. The 
plan was adopted, with cordial approval, 
by a unanimous vote of the committee. 
Ex-Govy. William Claflin, Hon. William I. 
Bowditch, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 
have accepted the office of trustees for 
this fund. A general agent will be ap~ 
pointed and systematic action be entered 
upon. 





a 
WOMAN LAWYER’S MOTION REFUSED. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., MARCH 8, 1884. 

Upon the opening of the common pleas 
court No. 1, to-day, Judge Beddle announc- 
ed the decision of the majority of the court 
upon the motion to admit Mrs. Carrie Kil- 
gore to practise as an attorney. ‘The court 
was unwilling to grant the motion, and 
the rule taken for that purpose was ac- 
cordingly discharged. Judge Pierce read 
a dissenting opinion. 
oo 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MONTANA. 








The Constitution of Montana, just com- 
pleted by the Constitutional Convention, 
gives the ballot to women on school mat- 
ters, as well as the right to hold school 


offices. 
— _—-oe— —-—_—_ 


PROTECTION OF WIVES. 

On Beacon Hill, March 11, 1884, the 
House took a radical step, following the 
lead of Mr. Gove, of Boston. The House 
Probate Committee had reported ‘tinexpe- 
dient” on an order relative to the punish- 
ment for wife-beating. Mr. Gove was by 
no means satisfied with such a report, and 
moved the following substitute bill : 


Section 1. Whoever, not being armed with a 
dangerous weapon, assaults his wife with force 
and violence, shall be publicly whipped with any 
number of lashes, not less than ten nor more 
than thirty, upon the bare back, said punishment 
to be administered by the keeper of the house of 
correction or his assistant in the county in which 
said act shall have been committed. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage 

Mr. Gove said that a brute who beat his 
wife should be punished in kind. Messrs. 
Bowker, of Boston, Morse, of Sharon, and 
Chamberlain, of Cambridge, heartily fa- 
vored the bill, saying that punishment by 
a fine is no adequate penalty, and that the 
policy of the State toward wife-beaters is 
disgracefully lenient. Mr. Cowdrey, of 
Stoneham, thought such a bill was going 
back to the dark ages, but by a vote of 96 
to 24 the House adopted it. 

—©-o-o-—— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON TERRI- 
TO 








The Vancouver Register, in a lead- 
ing editorial supports the Clarke County 
Equal Rights Society just formed there. 
The first two articles of the constitution 
are as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. Preamble and Name.—Be- 
lieving that woman suffrage will hasten 
the advent of many needed reforms, and 
conduce to the welfure of all classes of 
citizens, especially the laboring classes 
we, the undersigned, have resolved our- 
selves into an association to be called ‘The 
Clarke County Equal Rights Association.’ 

ARTICLE 2. Objects.—The objects of this 
Association shall be to encourage and as- 
sist women in the exercise of the elective 
franchise ; to aid in electing good men and 
women to office; to secure the enactment 
of just and equal laws, and to promote so- 
cial and political reforms, irrespective of 
party politics. We therefore pledge our- 
selves to use all honorable means to attain 
the foregoing objects, and to secure to all 
citizens equal rights under the law. 
eee) 


WENDELL PHILLIPS FOR TEMPERANCE. 


A Memorial Service for Wendell Phillips 
as a friend of the Temperance reform was 
held under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts ‘Temperance Alliance, in Wesleyan 
Hall, on the 6th inst., Rev. A. A. Miner 
presiding. Dr. Miner, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Hon. Robert C. Pitman and Henry 
B. Blackwell made addresses. John Boyle 
O'Reilly recited his beautiful poem. Re- 
marks were also made by S. C. Fay, Rey. 
Dr. Adams and Edwin Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson said: 


I asked Mr. Phillips a few days later 
how his wife bore the excitement of the 
stormy meeting of 1860, as I knew she was 
an invalid, and he said she was not seri- 
ously disturbed. I then said: ‘Your wife 
was connected with the anti-slavery cause 
before you were.” He replied: “Yes, my 
wife made me!” I was glad to hear him 
say it, though I knew before that she was 
a large contributor to the anti-slavery 
cause several years before he was: known 
in the cause. Ann Greene I had well re- 
membered as one of the young women 
who was an earnest supporter of the Gar- 
risonian movement. Her father and moth- 
er dying when she was quite young, she 
became the adopted daughter of Henry 
Chapman, who lived in what was then 
Chauncy Place, now Chauncy Street. I 
remember this venerable. merchant very 
well, as I was once hospitably entertained 
at his home. I recall him as one of the 
earliest friends of the anti-slavery cause. 
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fie was one of the first ship owners who 
refused to carry slaves in his vessel as 
freight. And so, by his marriage Wendell 
Phillips was brought into sympathy with 
one of the most noble and intense anti- 
slavery families in Boston. 
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CALIFORNIA MOURNS FOR WENDELL 
PHILLIPS. 


At a meeting of the Women’s Christian 
suffrage Society of California, held in Rev. 
Mr. Dille’s Church, in San Francisco, last 
saturday afternoon, Miss Kate Kennedy 
read a paper on woman suffrage, and the 
following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the Women’s Christian Suffrage 
society of California have heard with profound 
sorrow of the death of Wendell Phillips, the cour- 
ageous, eloquent, and consistent advocate of hu- 
man rights, without distinction of race, color, 
sex, creed or nationality. 

Resolved, That we are convinced that the good 
deeds of this great man will not end with his 
death, but will stimulate to renewed activity, 
courage and perseverance the noble army of re- 
formers who follow in his footsteps, and that his 
glorious example, like good seed planted in fer- 
tile soil, will fructify and increase the workers in 
bebalt of humanity a hundred fold. 

Resolved, That tbese resolutions be inscribed 
in the minutes of our proceedings, and that a 
copy be forwarded to the widow and daughter of 
Wendell Phillips. 





—e-o-o—__— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Fenno Tudor died suddenly on the 
12th inst., at Newbury, Vermont, where 
she had gone on a visit to her sister. Mrs. 
Tudor was well and widely known for her 
interest in reformatory and philanthropic 
work. Her helping hand was given to 
woman suffrage, to temperance, to women 
physicians for insane women in the hospi- 
tals, and to whatever went to the purify- 
ing and uplifting of society. She felt 
keenly the injustice which may be inflict- 
ed upon married women in regard to their 
property. rights. She was a subscriber for 
several copies of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
which she sent to different person:. Just 
before she left for Vermont, she came to 
the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and 
left adonation to the cause. She was a 
generous-hearted, noble woman, and she 
will be much missed. She was seventy 
years old when she died. 7% 


“—oo— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Boston has a net expenditure of $1,573,- 
304 34 for schools. 


Even the whipping-post is a mild pun- 
ishment for wife-beaters.—Boston Globe. 


In Japan corsets are not in favor among 
the women, and are regarded with univer- 
sal ridicule. 

The Women’s Club of Muncie, Indiana, 
had for their last subject—Dickens, his 
biography and writings. 

The St. Louis Woman’s Exchan ge car- 
ries on a lunch-room and employment 


_ office in connection with its salesrooms. 


The Churchill Memorial lectures began 
last week in Slade Hall, Providence, R. I., 
with a lecture on plain cooking by Mrs. 
Geddes. 

Mrs. Livermore is home from her West- 
ern trip. Her husband, Dr. Livermore, 
joined her at New York city, and they re- 
turned on Wednesday. 

The prohibition of the sale of liquors on 
election day commands the approval of all 
good citizens. ‘The mere passage of such 
a law, however, is not sufficient. ‘The law 
must be enforced. 

The large arm-chair used by Wendell 
Phillips at the unveiling of the statue of 
Harriet Martineau at the Old South, is to 
be suitably inscribed with the name of 
Wendell Phillips and date of his last pub- 
lic speech. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe addressed an 
overflowing house at the Woman’s Union 
last Sunday on the subject, “The Remis- 
sion of Sins.” It was the regular woman's 
meeting, the audience composed entirely 
of women. 

At Boffin’s Bower last Tuesday evening, 
Mrs. E. Addie Heath gave a paper on 
“Stylish,” showing to what extreme that 
quality can be carried, even to the fatal 
heglect of an only child. Mrs. H. Goold 
Allen gave recitations. 


Leave to withdraw was reported by our 
Committee on Federal Relations on the peti- 
tion of Edwin G. Walker and others, that 
the Governors of the several States of the 
Union be requested by special message to 
give to all citizens equal rights before the 
law. 

Mrs. Florence Miller and Mrs. Woods 
were presented with the “quill” with 
Which Governor Sherman, of lowa, signed 
the prohibition bill. No doubt they will 
preserve it as a precious memento of the 
long Struggle of Lowa women for the pro- 
tection of the home. 


f Among the heaviest tax-payers of Brook- 

line are the following: Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Bowditch, $9.775; Miss A. G. Thayer, $8,- 
337 50; Mrs. R. C. Winthrop, $5,715 50; 
Harriet $. Crowninshield, $1,776 75; Julia 
Goddard, $1,276 50; Mrs. Wm. C. Rivers, 
$986 30, and Mrs. Eliza Cabot. $796 95. 


A lady writing from Kansas says: ‘‘Kan- 
sas is progressing in many ways. I think 
it will be but a short time before she will 
do what is only just and right for woman 
—give her equal political and civil rights. 
Kansas is a grand State, far ahead of many 
much older ones.” 

Mrs. Janet Marsh Parker's paper on 
“The Duty of the American White Wom- 
an to the American Black Woman” has 
been published in pamphlet form by Peter 
Paul & Bros., Buffalo. It is a moving ap- 
peal for more work in a vast and too much 
neglected field of labor. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says: The 
woman suffrage Convention at Washing- 
ton may be years off from the sixteenth 
amendment, but that their movement is 
surely and rapidly going forward towards 
making the common law equal for man 
and woman, is certain. Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Lucy Stone have the logic of the case 
—if not the women of the republic—at 
their backs. 

When in conservative New England a 
call for a town meeting urgently invites 
‘all the citizens, both male and female,” 
as has just happened in the town of Sand- 
wich, it marks a change in popular senti- 
ment from thirty years ago, when women 
were hissed off the public platforms, that 
is simply marvellous. That call for the 
Sandwich town meeting is a very large 
milestone.—Boston Globe. 

It is a mistake to say that the number of 
this year’s petitions for woman's ballot in 
Massachusetts (22,514) is the largest ever 
presented in any State for an extension of 
suffrage. Illinois ‘‘rises to explain” that 
last year the W. C. T. U. of the State sent 
petitions to the General Assembly to the 
number of 27,214, asking that the word 
‘‘male” be stricken from the electoral sec- 
tion of the State Constitution.—Chicago 
Union-Signal. 

Minister Sargent is said to have blun- 
dered when he sent the Lasker resolution 
to Bismark, but if any one erred, it was 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, for, in his let- 
ter of instruction to the American minis- 
ter at Berlin, he asks him to transmit the 
resolution “through the foreign office to 
the president of the legislative body of 
which Mr. Lasker was a member.” Mr. 
Sargent seems just now the object of spe- 
cial ill-will on the part of German officials. 
He should be cordially sustained by our 
government. 

At the funeral of Chunder Sen, the Hin- 
doo reformer, a disciple bore in his hand a 
banner bearing on it the words ‘‘New Dis- 
pensation.” As the procession reached 
the old Brahmo Mandir in Colootollah, the 
body was put down and a hymn chanted, 
“Glory be to the man who has a pure 
heart ;’’ and the same ceremony was re- 
peated when the procession passed the 
Sadhyaram Somaj Mandir, the chant being 
repeated at intervals till the burning Ghaut 
was reached. 

In Richmond, Va., on the 8th inst., the 
Democrats int:oduced a bill in the Virgin- 
ia Senate which proposes to make radical 
changes in the present system of public 
schools in the State. This measure con- 
templates creating the office of director of 
schools in all of the counties in the com- 
monwealth, the colored people to have 
their directors, and the whites theirs. The 
duties of these officers are defined to be to 
nominate teachers and to have general su- 
pervision over the schools. It substantially 
gives the colored people control over their 
schools. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Woman Suffrage Association met in Alba- 
ny, N. Y., March 11. Over one hundred 
delegates were present. Lillie Devereux 
Blake presided, and made an address on 
woman’s influence in politics, asserting 
that if women could not elect a man, they 
could defeat one, and in the coming con- 
test for the presidency their influence must 
be exerted. If Edmunds is nominated, 
the women must oppose him, for on every 
occasion he has been recorded as voting 
against measures advocated by them. ‘The 
man to be elected must be one who would 
receive the approval of the women. In the 
evening Susan B. Anthony and Abigail 
Scott Duniway, of Oregon, made addresses. 


Marietta D. Howland was re-elected 
School Committee of town of Rockland, by 
a majority of 150 over her opponent, who 
was the regular nominee of the citizens’ 
eaucus, at which women were present. 
She,was the only town-ofticer not regularly 
nominated at the caucus, who was elected. 
The opposition candidate, an Irish-Amer- 
ican, nominated by his own class of citi- 
zens, was defeated in his own party. There 
is a strong suffrage element among the 
Irish in this town, and scarcely any oppo- 
sition to the cause in the whole town, 
which numbers about 5,000 people. 


‘The following well-known persons, 
among others, have signed the petition for 
Municipal Suffrage for women this week. 
Prof. Asa Gray, of Cambridge, Mrs. Asa 
Gray, Mrs. Ole Bull, Christopher Cranch, 





Mrs. Cranch, Miss Caroline A. Cranch, Miss 
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Susan Lane, Miss C. Alice Baker, Dr. 
Henry I. Bowditch, Abby B. Francis, Col. 
‘T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Mary Thatcher 
Higginson, I. G. Thorp, Sen., Mrs. A. C. 
Thorp, Mrs. Abbie E. Shapleigh, of Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Gay, Miss Anna F. Dowse, 
Mr. George H. Snelling, Mrs. S. E. Tit- 
comb, Miss Miriam Hilliard, Mrs. Mary E. 
Merritt, and many others. 


The delegates to the New York Wom- 
an Suffrage Convention, which met in Al- 
bany, March 11 and 12, called in a body 
on Governor Cleveland, on Wednesday. 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake introduced 
the members by name. ‘The delegation re- 
quested the Governor to recommend the 
adoption of a woman suffrage amendment 
to the State constitution. The Governor 
replied that his message had already been 
criticised as too long, and that, out of his 
many recommendations, the Legislature 
had given effect yet only to one, and that 
he thought their own direct application to 
members of the Legislature would be more 
effective than any recommendation he 
might make. An Indiana delegate request- 
ed that he make the recommendation for 
the sake of the moral effect it would have, 
but the Governor respectfully declined. 
He intimated that he would not stand in 
the way of any measures they sought which 
might be passed by the Legislature. 


At the reception given to members of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association by 
Mrs. Spofford, of the Riggs House, many 
prominent clergymen were present, and 
members of Congress, anong whom were 
Senators Lapham, Harrison and Dolph, 
Representative Horr, Governor Long, Gov- 
ernor Dingley, and representatives from 
Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania. Miss Anthony stood beside 
Mrs. Spoftord. The whole occasion was 
very pleasant. At its regular sessions a fee 
of ten cents was charged at the door, which 
gave them $400. Representatives are re- 
ported from 26 States and 13 Territories. 
The meeting was evidently very success- 
ful. 

The Haverhill Woman Suffrage Society, 
at its regular monthly meeting, at the 
house of Mrs. C. H. Hill, on Wednesday 
last, adopted memorial resolutions for 
Wendell Phillips, expressive of gratitude 
for his great services to the cause of equal 
rights, and “that the suffragists of the 
world, instead of regarding their move- 
ment as weakened by the death of Mr. 
Phillips, believe his example and memory 
will be more potent than ever. And, in 
order that his undying words may reach 
afresh the heart and conscience of the com- 
munity, we join in the recommendation 
that a selection from his published speeches 


on the suffrage question be compiled and’ 


printed for circulation.” 

The advisability of calling a constitur 
tional convention was considered before 
the judiciary committee of the Legislature 
last Tuesday. Rev. Dr. Miner objected to 
a convention, on the ground that political 
and other influences would work to defeat 
constitutional prohibition. H. B. Black- 
well said that he would favor having a con- 
vention only if its members be chosen by 
the votes of all adult citizens, irrespective 
of sex or property qualifications. Other- 
wise he preferred the constitution as it is, 
which limits suffrage only for State offi- 
cers. Henry W. Muzzey thought our con- 
stitution was a mass of patchwork, and 
wanted everything overhauled. Charles 
Levi Woodbury agreed with Mr. Muzzey. 
Both of the last speakers mentioned wom- 
an suffrage among the subjects needing 
special consideration. 


About a dozen ladies interested in wom- 
an suffrage met yesterday afternoon at the 
home of Mrs. William Goldsmith, 57 Fre- 
mont Street. Their object primarily was 
the formation of a local association whose 
object it should be to promote the interests 
of the movement in this city. No definite 
meusures were tuken, but it was decided 
to hold another meeting, when it is expect- 
ed that Mrs. Shattuck, of Boston, will be 
present and aid in the project. There are 
a large number of women in this city who 
are actively interested in the question, and 
an organization such as is suggested would 
contribute much to a proper understand- 
ing of this important question, both with 
its advocates and opponents. — Lowell 
Times. 


At Hartford, Ct., March 8, 1884, the 
House refused to accept the invitation to 
the Legislature to visit the State Insane 
Hospital and the Industrial School for 
Girls, both at Middletown. The Senate 
took similar action. The debate in both 
branches indicated that the members were 
satisfied that these junketing trips were 
becoming scandals. It has been usual for 
about two hundred senators and members 
to go on each trip, accompanied by fully 
as many clerks, lobbyists and hangers-on. 
The railroads furnished special trains; 
hacks were provided from the depots to 
the institutions, and an expensive dinner 
was always served. ‘The two latter feat- 
ures were ultimately paid for out of the 
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}@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & OO., Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - BOSTON. 


CARPETS 


We have placed our entire stock of last 
season’s patterns in our RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 











direct at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries - 
Extra Superfines 


. $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65ce., 75c., 85e. 
- 75e. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 
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PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein 
and blood veasel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both A 


PRICE.—Piain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress’ 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


arments. It is adapted for ladies 


lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


n and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


Trimmed, $2 SO. 


Address, 





funds of the institutions. The three pop- | 


ular places to visit were the insane asylum, 
the State reform school for boys, and the 
industrial school for girls, with an occa- 
sional trip to the school for imbeciles in 
the extreme western part of the State. It 
has been noticeable for years past that 
every visit was followed by a demand by 
each institution for greater appropriations. 


One of the most interesting and impor- 
tant matters before the committee on edu- 
cation is that of providing that children 
shall be promoted to the high school from 
grammar schools by a certificate from the 
teachers of the latter instead of by a writ- 
ten examination. The committee gave up 
several hours to this subject on Thursday, 
and was particularly interested in an ex- 
haustive argument made by Capt. Meigs, 
inventor of the elevated railroad system. 
Capt. Meigs spoke from an unusual per- 
sonal interest, as he attributed the death 
of a daughter after leaving the high school 
to the overwork and nervous exhaustion 
caused by the present system. His argu- 
ment was that the grammar-school teach- 
ers are amply qualified to judge as to the 
real knowledge of the pupils and their fit- 
ness for promotion; that often scholars 
really qualified fail to pass a written ex- 
amination through a nervous fear of failure 
and a lack of time to answer the questions, 
and that great injury is done children by 
the discouragement resulting from failure 
to pass an examination. 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place. 
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ART SCHOOL, 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Princi 
Figure er 7 and imap e From 
and Life. Artistic Anatomy. 
L CARLSEN. 

Painting. Still Life and Flowers. Composition. 

A. BAILEY 


Drawing. Still Life, Water Colors and Perspective. 


VISITORS: 
GEORGE FULLER, J. HARVEY YUUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKE 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club, 
Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
evening, and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
Specia Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy. with demonstrations. Scholar- 
ships for the greatest advancement. Model in costume 
all day without extra charge. See circulars at Art 
Stores. Apply to or address as above 
RANK M,. COWLES, Manager. 
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How to Make It; how to obtam 
the silk for it, We send Ten one 
of elegant silk, all different and cul so 
as to e one 10-inch block of Crazy 
Patchwork, for % cts.; 12-inch block, 
35 cts.; with diagram showing how it 


‘orated terns, 
working size, 0 irds, wdtersies 
bugs. Loney Bees, “rf yy webs, 
reenawa gures, ete., etc., sprays 
eg a ae kinds, all for 60 cts., with powder 
and distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
{terns can be instantly transferred to any 
material, and can be a red times over. 

Our book, “How to Make Home Beautifal,” 
has instructions for mating a variety of patchwor 
with diagrams and {llustrations of man y stitches 
for joining and ornamenting the silk. Also, bas illus- 
trations of all the Aensington and Arasene — 
with instructions for doing this kind of embroidery an 

ing many beautiful and useful articles. It also 
contains a descriptive and fllustrated list of prasty 1,000 
tterns for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts. 

ll the above, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch block, 
Pests: with silk for 12-inch block, $1.00, with silk for 

th blocks $1.25. all post-paid. Silks in $1., #2. and $5. 
packages. J. L. PATTEN, 47 Barclay St. New York. 


CRAZY 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edger, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and ronological 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x 1 in. Weight, ll ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 
SCISSORS, "aiizc: 


harpened While You Wait, by experienced cnt- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Catlery Store, $49 
Washington Street. 
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Fae the Woman's Journal. 
TRANSITIONS. 


BY F. A. W. 








One day, and bleak and drear 

Before us stretch the lifeless fields of snow; 
One day, and wide and near 

The waving grain the busy reapers mow. 


One day, the autumn rain, 

Chill falling over meadows brown and sere; 
One day, and fair again 

Anemone and violet .ppear. 


One day, and desolate 

The future, sunk ss, aimless, hopeless lies; 
One day, and changing fate 

Unfolds a radiant vista to our eyes. 


O strange and ever new 

Transitions, old as time! How weak to weep, 
Since glad surprise and true, 

The coming days for us in waiting keep! 


-eoe ——— 


NOT SORRY. 


I kissed her "neath the mistletoe; 

’Tis nigh a score of years ago— 
Mayhap she has forgot it. 

I loved her then, I love her now, 

Although long since she pledged a vow 

Which with her young heart did endow 
Another who had sought it. 


‘To me she is as lovely still; 
She charms me now and always will, 
Whatever may betide me. 
No jealous spite dovs stir my breast, 
With no regrets am I opprest; 
From her, to all "tis manifest, 
No other can divide me, 


You think it should o’ercast my life 

‘To know she is another's wife, 

And one who later sought her? 
Why, not at all. When, years ago, 
I kissed her ’neath the mistletoe, 
Amid the Christmas candles’ glow, 

She was my baby daughter. 

—N. Y. Morning Journal. 





————-_ ——_-o--o— 
THE ANGELUS. 


BY FRANCES L. MACE. 





Ring soft across the dying day, 
Angelus! 

Across the amber-tinted bay, 

The meadow flushed with sunset ray, 

Ring out, and float, and melt away, 
Angelus. 


The day of toil seems long ago, 
Angelus; 
While through the deepening vesper glow, 
Far up where holy lilies blow, 
Thy beckoning bell-notes rise and flow, 
Angelus, 


Through dazzling curtains of the west, 
Angelus, 

We see a shrine in roses dressed, 

And lifted high in vision blest, 

Our very heart-throb is confessed, 
Angelus. 


O has an angel touched the bell, 
Angelus? 
For now upon its parting swell 
All sorrow seems to sing farewell, 
There falls a peace no words can tell, 
Angelus! — Cottage Hearth. 





"—@>-o— 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


BY MRS. MARY W. REYNOLDS. 





What means this concourse? That still clay 
Is not a monarch’s; yet the dead 
Wears fairer coronet to-day 
Than ever crowned a monarch’s head, 
The tribute teardrops showered above 
That casket, eloquently tell 
Of the life-offering of love 
He gave, whom thus we bid farewell. 


He blessed mankind; with bitter hate 
They dowered him, the brave, the true, 
Now, as with one accord, they wait 
To pay the homage over-due. 


Position, fame, he flung aside 
To tread bis Mount of Calvary, 
Naught recking, although foes deride,— 
So did they Him of Galilee. 


He sought the doom of slavery, 
Not by the hand of war and blood; 

But when the word, “So must it be,” 
Went forth, he owned the voice of God. 


The silver clarion which he blew 
Proclaimed redemption to the slave, 

And on each wrong our nation knew 
Invoked destruction and a grave. 


God spared the thunderer till he saw 
Fulfilled his burning prophecy, 
Beheld the night of wrong withdraw, 
And felt the glory yet to be. 
Upon the head which lies so low 
We place no wondrous, tinselled thing; 
Love’s holier chaplet we bestow 
Upon this prophet, priest and king. 


Melrose, Maas. 
oo 2 


THE NEW MINISTER. 


Scragg End suddenly awoke to the knowl- 
edge that it was a village. Hitherto it had 
clung to the skirts of Ponkapawket, and 
had never thought of the possibility of a 
separate existence. The soil was poor in 
that part of the town, and it had beeh a 
the place was unhealthy, too, and ‘‘as spin- 
hard struggle to wring a living from it; 
dlin’ as a Scragg-End” was a household 
saying in Ponkapawket. Nobody had seem- 
ed to presper or to have much ambition. 
They were not accused of being “slack” or 
shiftless—they were hard-working people 
—but they ‘‘never seemed to get ahead.” 
Some people thought there was a depress- 
ing influence in the name, and they made 
a move to change it; there seemed to be 
no especial propriety in retaining it, now 
that the Scragg family, for whom it was 
named, and who were the first settlers, 
had all died off, except ““Bueny Visty,” 
the sea-captain’s daughter, who was mar- 
ried out of the name. But still the name 
clung to the place. 








They had a school at Scragg End at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, because Ponka- 
pawket built them a school-house, and ap- 
propriated to their use a certain part of 
the school money, but they did all their 
shopping in Ponkapawket, and relied upon 
that village for those servants of society 
generally regarded as indispensable, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the minister. Rather 
strangely, it was the want of the last-men- 
tioned of these servants that awoke Scragg 
End to a sense of its rights. 

Old Mis’ Crichett, who had been in ill 
health for several months, suddenly dis- 
covered that she had a spine in her back, 
and was not long for this world, and want- 
ed gospel privileges before she died. Miss 
Angelia Lawton. who was held in high 
esteem because her father had been the 
minister of Ponkapawket, declared that 
she didn’t think Mr. Ericson, the present 
minister of Ponkapawket, who now and 
then preached in the Scragg End school- 
house on a Sunday afternoon or evening, 
was *‘spiritual,” because he. wore a ring 
on his finger, and she “‘didn‘t feel to sit 
under him” any more. And good old Mrs. 
Simmons, who walked all the way to Pon- 
kapawket to church every pleasant Sun- 
day, said she had always known that 
“until it was watered by the droppings of 
the sanctuary, Scragg End would not pros- 
per.” 

And Scragg End suddenly decided that 
instead of occasional preaching by the Pon- 
kapawket minister, it was entitled to ‘a 
stated supply.” 

Adoniram Hewitt, whose father had been 
a deacon, was deputed to make application 
to the proper authorities in that denomina- 
tion to which Scragg End almost univer- 
sally belonged, for a minister to supply the 
Seragg End pulpit, or rather the school 
desk until a church should be built. 

Adoniram Hewitt received an encourag- 
ing answer to his application. A very ear- 
nest and talented young preacher, lately 
graduated from a theological seminary, 
would at once be sent to Seragg End. 

Some of the older people demurred a 
little; they ‘‘didn‘t think much of ‘prentice 
hands ;” but the people generally thought 
a young minister was much more interest- 
ing. 

Interest and curiosity were at their height 
in Scragg End on the day when Lysander 
Hewitt, Adoniram’s son, drove over to 
Ponkapawket station to bring back the 
new minister. Innumerable guesses had 
been made among the younger portion of 
the community concerning the appearance 
of the new parson. It was generally agreed 
upon by the young ladies that he would 
be slender, with dark eyes, a melodious 
voice, and very white hands, and they em- 
broidered several very handsome book- 
marks for the Bible and hymn-book which 
were purchased for the desk—Mr. Ericson 
had been obliged to bring his own—and an 
elegant satin cushion to rest them on. 

The minister was to board at Aconiram 
Hewitt's, the Hewitts being well-to-do be- 
yond the majority of Scragg End people, 
and being regarded as possessing book- 
learning, which would make them congen- 
ial companions for a minister, for Adoni- 
ram had in his youthful days been sent to 
an academy where Latin was taught, and 
Lysander, his son, had fitted himself for 
college, and only been prevented from 
working his way through by the illness of 
his father, which made it necessary for 
him to remain onthefarm. Moreover, the 
Hewitts kept a “hired girl”—a very unus- 
ual luxury at Seragg End; and both Mrs. 
Hewitt and Roxy, the hired girl, were fa- 
mous cooks, and ministers were but men 
in the matter of eating, however spiritual- 
ly minded they might be; indeed, Miss 
Hepsy Jackson, who was greatly given to 
attending county conferences, had obsery- 
ed that ‘the piouser they were, themore 
they ate.” But this was generally regard- 
ed as sacrilegious, and it was remembered 
that Miss Hepsy was not “a professor,” 
though she had such zeal in the matter of 
county conferences. 

Adoniram Hewitt’s house presented a 
holiday appearance on that summer after- 
noon when Lysander drove over to Ponka- 
pawket station to bring back the minister. 
The best room was thrown open; there 
were flowers everywhere. Mrs. Hewitt 
had on her best cap, and the pantry shelves 
were lined with good things to eat, in such 
quantities as to lead one to the belief that 
Miss Hepsy Jackson’s words had had their 
weight. All Scragg End was at its win- 
dows and doors. Mrs. Hewitt stood on 
her doorstep, her cap strings fluttering in 
the breeze. 

“I do hope Lysander hain‘t forgotten to 
get a new box of blacking. Of course the 
minister will want his boots very shiny,” 
she said to herself. 

Just at that moment Lysander drove up 
—with only a girl beside him. What could 
be the reason the minister did not come? 
The young lady was a stranger. She had 
probably come to visit somebody at Scragg 
End, and as there was nobody to meet her 
at the station, Lysander had brought her 
over. But he was helping her to alight at 





their own gate. She was walking up the 
path. Mrs. Hewitt adiusted her glasses, 
and satisfied herself that the face was un- 
familiar. She was a grave and dignified 
young woman, with a self-possessed man- 
ner, but with a bright flush on her face. 
Why didn’t Lysander come up and intro- 
duce her, instead of attending to the horse? 

“T suppose you were expecting me?” 
said the young lady, extending her hand 
in a friendly way. ‘I am the new minis- 
ter—Miss Barton.” 

As Mrs. Ilewitt afterward declared, 
**vou could have knocked her down with 
a feather.” And her overwhelming aston- 
ishment was so plainly shown that the new 
minister became very much embarrassed. 

“Of course you knew—certainly you 
ought to have been told that—that I was a 
woman,” she said. 

**Wedidn’t know. Why,we never thought 
of such a thing. They didn’t say a word 
about it.” exclaimed Mrs. Hewitt. and in 
her astonishment and disinay she utterly 
ignored the outstretched hand. 

The young lady had a strong and reso- 
lute face, but Mrs. Hewitt suddenly be- 
came aware that the corners of her mouth 
were drooping, and there was « hurt as 
well as a weary look in her eyes, and all 
her motherly compassion was aroused. 

‘But it don’t make any difference, child 
—I mean ma’am. I’ve no doubt you can 
preach as well as half the men. We know 
what is going on in the world, if we do 
live a good ways out of it; only there 
never did happen to be a woman preacher 
anywhere about here, so it took me by sur- 
prise. We believe in giving women a fair 
chance, here in Scragg End, I can tell 
you.” 

“I was afraid you might have objec- 
tions,” said the young lady, a smile chas- 
ing the weariness out of her face. 

“Oh, we shall think everything of you, 
I've no doubt—after a while. You don’t 
know what it is to be without regular 
preaching as long as we have. Come right 
in and get rested, and have a cup of tea, 
for 1 expect you've had a hard journey.” 

Before escorting her guest to her room 
Mrs. Hewitt managed to slip upstairs and 
slyly abstract Lysander’s new shaving set 
from the toilet table, where she had placed 
it for the convenience of the new minister. 

It is undeniable that at the first receipt 
of the news a general dismay overspread 
Seragg End. The older people were dis- 
posed to consider that a trick had been 
played upon them, and were angry accord- 
ingly, some even going so far as to wish 
to have Miss Barton told that her services 
could be dispensed with. But nobody 
seemed willing to tell her, and there was 
a great curiosity to hear her preach. 
There were a few courageous spirits who 
openly avowed that they saw no reason 
why a woman should not preach, and were 
glad to have one for a minister. Many 
complained of Miss Barton’s youth, but 
acknowledged that they would not have 
objected on that score to a young man of 
twenty-six or twenty-seven, which was 
her age. 

There were some who thought her too 
handsome for a minister, and others who 
thought that since she was going to set 
herself up for everybody to look at, it was 
a pity that she was not handsomer; some 
who thought that women ought not to 
preach at all, and others who thought 
some women might be allowed to, but 
that Miss Barton: was not of the right 
kind. It was tacitly agreed that she 
should be given a hearing, but a woman 
minister as a stated supply was not what 
was wanted. 

But in two Sundays Miss Barton con- 
quered Seragg End, except a few of the 
most prejudiced, who would never own 
themselves conquered. She was so sim- 
ple, so earnest, so sympathetic. There 
were no long words, no far-fetched analo- 
gies, such as Mr. Ericson used; there was 
no rattling of the dry bones of theology; 
she touched the chords that vibrated in 
their everyday life. 

‘She comes right home to you, that’s a 
fact,” said Joshua Ring. ‘She’s Serip- 
tooral, too, and she makes as feelin’ a 
prayer as ever I heard. I don’t like to see 
a woman in the pulpit, and I ain’t a goin’ 
to say I do, but she’s edifyin’, and no mis- 
take.” 

“*T never went to meetin’ before when I 
didn’t have terrible hard work to keep 
from noddin’, but somehow her talk is 
kind of plain and sensible, and keeps me 
awake,” said Luke Pettingill, who was 
wont to disturb the congregation by audi- 
ble breathing. 

People flocked to Scragg End from far 
and near to hear the new minister, at first 
with much the same curiosity that they 
would have shown to see a white elephant, 
but soon for the sake of the preaching. 
Nobody could quite explain Miss Barton’s 
popularity. Perhaps old Mrs. Simmons 
came as near to the truth as anybody when 
she said ‘‘she wasn’t any smarter than any- 
body else, but some way she seemed just 
like your own folks. And she knew just 





how folks felt without being told.” | 
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Ponkapawket was scandalized. It was 
a disgrace to the whole town to have a 
woman preacher holding forth every Sun- 
day, and drawing such crowds—drawing 
half the congregation away from the Pun- 
kapawket church, too! ‘The deacons re- 
quested Mr. Ericson to preach a sermon 
from the text, ‘*Let your women keep si- 
lence in the churches.” Mr, Ericson was 
known to hold the woman's rights move- 
ment in contempt; but he had been twice 
to hear Miss Barton preach, when there 
were vo services in his own church, and 
he had also called upon her several times, 
and when the deacons conferred with him 
about preaching that sermon, they found 
it impossible to obtain any satisfaction; he 
was very polite, and he did not say he 
would not, but he *‘smiling put the ques- 
tion by.” 

One day he surprised Miss Barton by in- 
viting her to an exchange of pulpits for 
the following Sunday; but that was in 
harvest-time, and she had come to Scragg 
Endin June. Even Ponkapawket had be- 
come aceustomed to the idea of a woman 
preacher, if they did not approve of it. 

He had found her sitting on the piazza 
on a warm afternoon in late September. 
She had a large basketful of stockings be- 
side her, and was darning them diligently. 
Some were her own, some were Adoniram 
Hewitt’s and Lysander’s, for Roxy had gone 
away on a visit, and Mrs. Hewitt’s hands 
were more than full. She looked as house- 
wifely as if she had never aimed at any 
wider sphere. ‘The shadow of a smile 
flickered about Mr. Ericson’s mouth as he 
observed her employment. Although 
Miss Barton looked up only as much as 
politeness required, she saw the smile and 
it brought a flush to her cheeks. ‘Though 
she looked so strong and resolute, it was 
evident that Miss Barton was keenly sensi- 
tive. He sat down beside her, and imme- 
diately proffered his request, perhaps as 
an antidote to the smile. 

**Your people would be shocked. ‘They 
don’t approve of me,” said Miss Barton. 
**And I shouldn’t have the courage.” 

“T never suspected you of any want of 
courage,” said Mr. Erieson. 

“Tam a dreadful coward. I don’t think 
I fully realized it when I began. If I had 
been sent anywhere but to Scragg End. I 
don’t know what I should have done. 
Here they are humble-minded people, 
without strong prejudices, and | do seem to 
have found the way to their hearts. But 
Iam afraid I should never dare to enter 
another pulpit—certainly not yours at 
Ponkapawket.” 

**You would soon conquer there as you 
have conquered here,” said Mr. Ericson. 

**T can’t endure their unfriendly gaze. I 
should display all my womanishness. I 
should blush, | should tremble, [ might 
faint. I should be a stumbling-block to 
the women who are following in the same 
pathway. Idon’t mean to be that. My 
work in Secragg End suffices me, and [ am 
so thankful for it.” 

‘IT am sorry you feel so about Ponka- 
pawket, because I have a proposition in 
my mind much more audacious than the 
one that I made,” said Mr. Ericson. 

Miss Barton raised her eyes inquiringly, 
and dropped them again instantly under 
the minister’s gaze. 

**T thought we might unite the churches.” 
Mr. Ericson’s voice trembled a little, as 
if he-were afraid. 

**T don’t see how it could be done,” said 
Miss Barton, frigidly. 

*‘Of course there is but one way,” said 
Mr. Ericson, quietly. ‘‘I dared not ask 
you to be my wife without suggesting to 
you the fact that your work need not be 
given up.” 

The girl rose to her feet. Lysander’s 
stocking fell from her hand and was blown 
away by the wind unheeded. ‘I don't 
know what I have done to deserve this— 
this insult. 1 thought that at least you re- 
spected me, and I thought my calling made 
me sacred from such—such attacks alto- 
gether.” 

**T am sorry that you should think it an 
insult. Ican hardly see how a man could 
give you a better proof of his respect than 
to ask you to become his wife.” 

‘*But I—I am a woman,” said Miss Bar- 
ton, sitting down again and covering her 
face with her hands. 

‘“The-more reason why you should be 
married,” said Mr. Ericson, calmly. ‘*You 
need a protector.” 

“T am perfectly sufficient for myself. 
And I shall never care for anybody— any- 
thing—but my work.” 

Mr. Ericson arose. ‘I am sorry to have 
troubled you,” he said, gently. “I love 
you, and I have never known what it was 
to love a woman before; that is all my ex- 
cuse.” 

Miss Barton watched him as he went 
down the road, with the yellow leaves fall- 
ing upon him. She observed, as she never 
had done before, how finely his head was 
set upon his broad shoulders, what a man- 
ly grace there was about his strong, well- 
knit figure. 

“But he has no business to love me,” 





she said, drawing her brows into a tight 
frown. 

Then suddenly she remembered Lysand- 
er’s stocking, and went down in the grass 
to look for it. It had blown over the fence 
into the field. She stretched her arm be- 
tween the slats and drew it back. As she 
did so she caught sight of Lysander. He 
was gathering squashes and pumpkins on 
the little south hill; she saw his figure in 
silhouette against the sky. He started to 
come toward the house, and she waited for 
him—waited until a sudden thought sent a 
flame of color over her face. 

“It cant be”—she said, half aloud, in- 
quiringly. “I will keep that out of my 
life. I won't be a failure! I won't be!” 
And she rushed up to her room and locked 
herself in. 

She came down as calm and grave as 
ever when the tea-bell rang, and after tea 
she and Lysander read their daily quantity 
of Greek, for Lysander was pursuing ‘his 
studies with renewed avidity since he had 
a companion to help him, and had not yet 
given up his long-cherished hope of study- 
ing for the ministry, though there seemed 
no prospect of his being able to leave the 
farm. 

After that day Miss Barton devoted her- 
self more zealously than ever to her work. 
She darned no more stockings. When she 
wasn't writing her sermons, she was visit- 
ing the sick and the poor, and making, or 
suggesting and inducing others to make, 
improvements, sanitary and moral, as well 
as religious. 

“She was as practical and efficient as if 
she was not 2 woman,” many people said; 
and old Jeremy Grimes, who had wished 
to tell her when she came that they didn’t 
want a woman preacher, said: ‘They 
couldn't have had such women in St. Paul’s 
time, or he never would have written what 
he did.” 

But Mrs. Hewitt had a grievance. Miss 
Barton didn’t seem to make herself one of 
the family as she used to. She was shut 
up in her own room almost all the time 
now, and she and Lysander didn’t seem to 
get along together as they used to. She 
never came into the kitchen and wanted to 
help make cake now, or sat with them 
around the fire ‘in the evening while Ly- 
sander read aloud. She “didn’t seem to 
have anything against them, but she wasn’t 
free and sociable any more.” 

Lysander was teaching school this win- 
ter and attending to the farm work in his 
leisure time. His habit of studying with 
Miss Barton had gradually died out. To 
his mother’s persistent questionings, Ly- 
sander replied that neither of them had 
any time for it now. 

Mrs. Hewitt could not make it out. ‘‘Pa,” 
who prided himself upon being long-head- 
ed, hinted that he could, but he would not 
say outright what he thought, and his 
wife regarded his hints with lofty scorn. 

One afternoon, after school hours, Ly- 
sander went down to the woods back of 
the house to superintend the operations of 
some men who were cutting timber. Just 
at dusk Miss Barton, coming home from a 
visit to a sick parishioner, encountered four 
men carrying onan improvised stretcher 
Lysander’s apparently lifeless body. He 
was lying white and rigid, and there were 
scarlet spots upon the snow all the way he 
had come. Down on her knees in the snow 
fell Miss Barton, and threw her arms 
around him. 

“Oh, my love! my love! have you gone 
so far away that you cannot hear me say I 
do love you?” she cried. “I was cold and 
hard because I thought it was my duty, 
but if you would only come back”— 

And then they had to raise Miss Barton 
and carry her into the house, for she had 
fainted. ; : 

“That's just what I could have told youa 
good while ago if I had had a mind to,” said 
“Pa,” as he rehearsed the scene to his wife 
an hour afterward. *‘She’s a terrible sight 
like a woman if she is a minister. And Ly- 
sander—well, I calculate he won't com- 
plain of having his foot cut, if it does lay 
him up fora while. I can’t say whether 
she'll let him do the preaching, or whether 
they'll both do it, but you'll see them mar- 
ried before summer.” 

*T don’t want anybody to think it’s be- 
cause I'm a woman,” said Miss Barton, 
rather inconsequently, when Lysander led 
her, blushing and tearful, to his mother’s 
arms. ‘But I didn’t seem able to help it, 
and Lysander says I needn't give up my 

work.” —Bazar. 
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BALLOTS AND BAYONETS. 


Editor's Woman's Journal : 

I have been struck by Mrs. Teonard’s 
restatement of Mr. Greeley’s idea that mil- 
itary service is the basis of the franchise. 

Not stopping to say that many a man 
votes whose physical power would go a 
very little way in enforcing his will, and 
that many a woman has the physical force 
to carry a revolver and use it, in a state of 
society where such things are needed, so 
that her vote would represent some physi- 
cal force, I would suggest that the ballot 
does, in fact, belong to a state of society 
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which has put aside the bayonet, and put 
the ballot in its stead. The ballot is back- 
ed by that which is more efficient than 
bayonets—public sentiment—which recog- 
nizes, as the principle of democracy, re- 
spect for the legally expressed will of the 
majority. Consequently, the ballot rep- 
resents not physical, but moral and intel- 
Jectual, force. A society which must back 
its ballots by bayonets is not in a normal 
condition for possessing the ballot. Be- 
fore it can be a truly civilized republic, a 
public sentiment must exist which respects 
the legal expression of opinion. 

We have paid the cost of a terrible civil 
war, in order that the decision of the bal- 
lot should be respected, not in order that 
we should put ourselves at the mercy of 
revolution; and we should not suffer the 
idea that there can be an appeal from its 
decisions to the ordeal of battle to become 
established in the public mind. When 
revolution becomes a chronic condition of 
the republic, it will pass from anarchy to 
despotism, and become the ready prey of 
native or foreign conquerors. 

Respect for public sentiment will be 
stronger the more fully that sentiment can 
be politically embodied. In seeking to ob- 
tain suffrage for women, we are only tak- 
ing one more precaution against a return 
to a state of society in which brute force 
counts for more than brains, and bayonets 
are weightier than ballots. 

GEORGIANNE E. WATSON. 

Sing Sing, N. Y. 

+ oo 
MEMORIAL SERVICE IN ALBANY. 


ALBANY, N. Y., MARCH 12, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Albany Woman Suffrage Society at 
its last meeting, February 12, held a Me- 
morial Service for Wendell Phillips. Our 
president, Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, 
delivered the address, Mrs. Caroline Gil- 
key Rogers read a selection, Miss Kate 
Stoneman wrote and read the memorial 
enclosed, and Major Haggerty, Assembly- 
man, spoke before its adoption. Major 
Haggerty was at one time intimately asso- 
ciated with Mr. Phillips in Boston during 
the anti-slavery discussions. The follow- 
ing memorial was accepted and printed : 


‘All hearts that have ever been moved by any 
noble impulse mourn to-day the death of Ameri- 
ca’s ideal man. ‘Without fear, without re- 
proach,’ with a courage that was the equal of 
positive and perfect convictions, a manly master- 
piece; how can the world spare such a life as 
that of Wendell Phillips! 

«For all men whose fortune it is to have seen 
Wendell Phillips must that name call up the 
memory of matchless grace and dignity of per- 
son; the eloquence of s h that was exceeded 
only by the intensity of feeling that found vent 
in words. But by the freedman who was in 
bonds, and by all women who still submit to in- 
justice because of their disfranchisement, the 
name of Wendell Phillips is held in reverential 


love. 

“Noble friend, who made the black man’s 
wrongs his own. True-hearted brother, who 
would have given to the weakest woman the 
right which man holds dearpst, and would have 
added to that, when gained, the chivalrous pro- 
tection which only the noble man in high or low 
estate bestows on woman. 

“The great world crisis in the struggle for free- 
dom ceveloped the man, fully equal to the world's 
necessity. Life seems poor when the chief actor 
is withdrawn from the tragedy. Would to God 
that the conscious ipfluence of such a man might 
remain uponearth! But if be lives only in mem- 
ory and in the works he has wrought, let us 
prize the legacy and teach to others the words 
and deeds of the peerless Wendell Phillips.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 











Allen P. Folsom, of Marshalltown, editor 
of the woman suffrage department in the 
Northwestern News, gives the following his- 
tory of the suffrage amendment in that 
State: 

A woman suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution was first introduced during 
the Thirteenth General Assembly (1870), 
was duly carried in both branches and re- 
ferred to the next legislature. At the next 
session, the House agreed to submit the 
proposition to the voters of the State, but 
the joint resolution was defeated in the 
Senate. 

The Fifteenth General Assembly again 
referred an amendment to the following 
legislature, and in the summer of that year 
(1874) ,the Republican party placed a wom- 
an suffrage plank in their platform, which 
was as follows: 

‘That since the people may be entrusted 
with all questions of governmental reform, 
we favor the final submission to the peo- 
ple of the question of amending the con- 
stitution so as to extend the right of suf- 
frage to women, pursuant to the action of 
the Fifteenth General Assembly.” 

At the opening of the Sixteenth Genera! 
Assembly, Gov. C. C. Carpenter recom- 
mended woman suffrage in his message, 
and the House again agreed to submit the 
question, but the Senate, after asking the 
Attorney General's opinion concerning the 
matter, —which was that the previous leg- 
islation was not legal,—defeated its bon 
mission. In the succeeding legislature, 
the House agreed to refer an amendment, 
but the Senate refused to make it a special 
order, arguing that it would come up, in a 
Constitutional convention, in 1889. 

During the session of the Eighteenth 
General Assembly, the Senate passed an 
amendment granting school suffrage to 
women, but the joint resolution was stolen 
before it reached the House. 

The Nineteenth General Assembly pass- 
ed a joint resolution to strike out the word 
“male” from section one (1), article two 
(2), of said Constitution, by the following 
vote: House, ayes 61, nays 31; absent and 
not voting 8. Senate, ayes 27, nays 18; 
absent and not voting 5. 


Thus it will be seen that the House, from 
its very first appearance, has always voted 
for the woman suffrage amendment. We 
do not expect it will go back on its record 
this year. And now for the first time we 
have reason to hope that the Senate will 
ratify the action of the preceding session. 
Then will the woman suffrage amendment 
be submitted. 





_ eee 
WOMEN TO ELECT JUDGES IN FRANCE. 


That civil recognition is one of the nat- 
ural fruits of lucrative industry is again 
proved by recent action in the French As- 
sembly. It seems that in France special 
judges are elected in each district to preside 
at trials involving the mercantile interests 
of the district, or the pecuniary interests 
of individuals engaged in trade. 

A few days since, M. George Roche of- 
fered an amendment making all women en- 
gaged in shop-keeping or any legitimate 
branch of trade eligible as electors of such 
judges in their respective districts, and fur- 
ther making women engaged in trade eli- 
gible as judges in cases of litigation in- 
volving commercial interests. ‘he sug- 
gested amendment is creating great enthu- 
siasm in France, and is declared to be just 
and right by statesmen and journals bitter- 
ly opposed to the general enfranchisement 
of women. French women have a peculiar 
place in this branch of industry, almost 
monopolizing the retail trade in Paris and 
in all large cities of France. A Paris jour- 
nal says that ‘*French women have the art 
of succeeding in business with little or no 
capital; their spirit of foresight, economy, 
and their insinuating grace render them 
not only valuable, but indispensable, in the 
commercial world,” and adds: ‘*This ex- 
plains why man, who, here as elsewhere, 
has adjudged to himself the best places, 
has left to women the right of traffic.” 
Thus pecuniary strength and pecuniary 
freedom are natural steps to civil, even to 
political, rights.—May Wright Sewall. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SWEET CHARITY. 


There was a tumult in Mrs. Farnham’s 
nursery one disagreeable day in January. 
Nurse was taking a vacation of a week, 
and now, on the third day of her absence, 
mamma had been driven to bed by a sick 
headache and the children were taking 
care of themselves. Fred. the eldest boy, 
was romping about the room, using his 
smallest brother, Charley, for a ‘*wheel- 
barrow.” Five-year-old Sammy was try- 
ing to turn a somerset in one corner. He 


was going to break his neck, and therefore 
after gaining a perpendicular position his 
courage invariably failed him, and he tum- 
bled back each time on the side he had 
risen from. Gerty and Esther, with an 
idea of surprising their mother with their 
good housekeeping, were scrubbing the 
playhouse floor, and at intervals of about 
two minutes shouting to the wheelbarrow 
party a warning against upsetting the basin 
of water. They were “being good” to the 
best of their ability, but it must be conced- 
ed that mamma, who was trying to get a 
little sleep in the next room, did not find 
their good behavior very soothing to her 
héad. 

Presently the wheelbarrow ran against 
the table, bumped its head, and sent up a 
howl of mingled rage and pain. Fred, 
seizing Gerty’s aeagees poees applied soap 
suds to the bruise, and fortunately Char- 
ley’s eyes were too full of tears to admit 
the soap, else he might not have been easi- 
ly pacified. Comparative quiet was at 
length restored, but the fun was over. 

**What shall we do?” asked Gerty, dis- 
contentedly. 

‘*Let’s play tag,” suggested Sammy, 
whose pleasures generally took a some- 
what violent form. 

**No, let’s don’t,”’ said Esther, ‘‘because 
I’m tired. We might paint.” 

“Oh paint !” groaned Fred. ‘That's just 
tame enough for girls.” ‘Though in truth 
he liked the entertainment very well him- 
self in his serener moments. 

**T know what,” said Gerty. ‘We'll 
make butter-scotch.” 

‘Come ahead,” shouted Fred, and catch- 
ing up three-year-old Charley, ran down 
to the kitchen, followed precipitately by 
the rest of the children. 

**T say, Bridget,” gasped Fred, as he set 
down his burden on the kitchen table, ‘*we 
want to make candy. Now do be good 
and let us.” 

“Please, Bridget,’ begged the others. 

Bridget had been long established in 

Mrs. Farnham’s kitchen, and possessing a 
somewhat unusual share of discretion, in 
connection with her Irish good nature, had 
acquired considerable authority as well as 
popularity with the children. ‘*‘Sure, now, 
and I would,” said she, regretfully, ‘but 
that I was just layin’ on me things to go to 
the savin’s bank,as yer mother said I might, 
and I’ll be too late if I’m after waitin’ for 
re.” 
“Oh, but you needn't wait,” answered 
Gerty, promptly; ‘‘just weigh out the 
things and butter the plates, and we’ll do 
the rest. We'll be just as careful, and not 
let it boil over, nor burn ourselves.” 

“We won't, honest,” pleaded Fred. 
**And I'll keep Sam and Charley straight.” 
“Just try us this once,” urged Esther. 

“Ill lift off the kettle,” added Fred. 

Thus besought, Bridget finally consent- 
ed, and having seen the work safely begun, 
left the children with repeated injunctions 


Y 





not to spill the candy, nor burn the = 
nor set fire to the house. Making candy 


could not conquer the impression that he, 





entirely on their own responsibility proved 
to be uncommonly good fun. It was 
“tried” by all at frequent intervals, and at 
last Gerty, in the character of chief cook, 
pronounced itdone. All watched as earn- 
estly as if suecess depended upon their 
breathless attention, while Fred poured the 
delicious pesrers liquid from the 
kettle to the plates, after which he took it 
out of doors to cool on the snow, and re- 
turned to wait impatiently in the kitchen. 
Presently a knock at the basement door 
was heard, and each little householder, 
filled with a sense of personal importance, 
rushed to open it. Without was a cold, 
gray day, and a raw east wind met the 
warm and fragrant candy steam as the 
children threw open thedoor. ‘There stood 
a boy of twelve, perhaps, poorly clad, and 
with something pitifully pinched about 
his expression. 

‘Do they want their gutter cleaned out 
here?” he asked, not very confidently, 
and Fred answered in behalf of his constit- 
uents that they did not. The boy turned 
a little, as if to go, then hesitated, and for 
some reason the children seemed unable to 
closethedoor upon him. Something queer 
seemed to be happening to that boy. ‘The 
color came slowly and painfully into the 
pale face and fluttered strangely there, and 
his eyes grew suspiciously large and moist. 
He neither spoke nor moved until Fred 
with abrupt but not unkind curiosity broke 
the silence with: 

“Well, now, young fellow, what ails 
you?” 

‘“*You—you've got something to eat?” 
came eagerly, yet with an effort, from the 
strange boy. 

“Well, I should Hope so,” answered 
Fred, *shaven’t you?” : 

‘“*Not since yesterday morning.” 

Instantly the horrified children had him 
indoors, and he was shortly warming by 
the kitchen fire, and telling in answer toa 
volley of questions that his name was Joe 
Allen, and he hadn’t any folks but a big 
brother Tom, who had gone somewhere 
ten days ago to look for work and never 
come back yet; and how he was a boot- 
black and haa earned enough to eat. till 
somebody stole his brush, and now nobody 
seemed to want him to work and he had 
got sohungry. Just at this point Gerty, 
who had gone to get some food, came back 
with a rueful face, and said that Bridget 
had locked up the pantries and Sammy 
had eaten the last cracker from the lunch- 
jar, and mamma had gone to sleep and 
ought not to be wakened—and what should 
they do? 

“Got any money?” asked Fred, rather 
dubiously, of his sisters; it was notorious 
that his own allowance was always speed- 
ily spent. Unfortunately, the girls were 
no better off this time, so this feeble hope 
proved futile. The suddenly straitened 
hosts looked dismayed, and the poor little 
waif’s hungry eyes Jost the hopeful look 
that had gathered in them. 

“Don't you think Mr. Osborn would 
trust you for a loaf of bread?” suggested 
Gerty, hesitatingly. 

‘“*T suppose he would,” said Fred, ‘but I 
don’t think mamma would like us to do 
that without telling her—and yet”’—— 

Here Essie, who had been watching the 
boy, and observed that he was staring 
about the room with a somewhat puzzled 
expression, suddenly remembered some- 
thing and whispered to Fred. 

‘*To—BE—SURE!”’ ejaculated he, end- 
ing the remark in a yell, and darting wild- 
ly out of the back door. He returned ina 
second with the two plates of forgotten 
candy. and presented one, with a knife, to 
the hungry child. Never was candy known 
to disappear so rapidly, and in an incredi- 
bly short space of time the plate stood 
empty, and the urchin was gazing wistful- 
ly at the other half, which the children in 
their astonishment had forgotten even to 
taste. 

‘Do you want some more of that?” ask- 
ed Gerty. 

“I haven't eat my fill yet,” responded 
the boy, eagerly. 

‘“Then don’t stop yet,” said Fred, shov- 
ing the remaining plate toward him, the 
contents of which began to vanish as quick- 
ly as the first. Esther, remembering nu- 
merous warnings called forth by her own 
taste for sweets, grew alarmed. 

“Fred,” she whispered, solemnly, ‘do 
you suppose he'll die if he eats all that at 
once?” 

He considered the matter for a moment. 
“No,” said he, ‘*I don’t think he will. And, 
anyway, if he does, I guess he’d die hap- 
pier of butter-scotch than of starvation.” 
This reasoning was conclusive, and Joe ate 
on, unmolested. Moreover he did not die, 
but on the contrary seemed considerably 
refreshed by his novel meal, though in no- 
wise unfitted for another and more sub- 
stantial repast of bread and meat, when 
Bridget came home. Then, Bridget hav- 
ing invited him to return for some break- 
fast in the morning,he went happily enough 
away to the little corner which his brother 
had hired, and where he still claimed a 
home. 

At dinner the whole adventure was re- 
lated in graphic language to Mr. Farn- 
ham, who, taking up the matter with in- 
terest, succeeded in finding work and a 
safe home for the boy. It was weeks be- 
fore the missing brother Tom, against 
whose good faith Joe would not hear a 
word, returned, pale and thin from a long 
illness in a hospital of a neighboring city, 
and worn with anxiety for his little broth 
er’s safety. He found Joe’s new friends 
very glad to think well of him, and ready 
also to lend him a helping hand; and not 
all the candy the Farnham children ever 
ate gave them half the pleasure that came 
through the two plates of butter-scotch 
which they failed to get a taste of.—Zxam- 
iner and Chronicle. 
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ScroruLta.—A medicine that destroys the 
| aed of Scrofula and has the power to root it out 
s appreciated by the afflicted. The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children, as described 
by testimonials, prove Hood’s Sarsaparilla a re- 
liable medicine containing remedial agents which 
eradicate Scrofula from the blood, 100 doses]$1. 
+ by all dealers. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
ass. 





PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
AY arsaparilla sagittis and te 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s Vrea- 
ETABLE PILus._ It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 

overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla, “‘ It is the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Kg Use Hoon’s Toorn-PowvEr. 


Combines the 





MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, 
32 RUTLAND ST., BOSTON, Oct. 13, 1 

Gents—I wish to jeu you how much ee your Liquid 
Food is doing somé Of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been pave Be same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted. One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 

supporting herself in a respectable manner, and 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food. 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you iv any betler way than to show you 
what it has ons 

Mrs. F, A. HUTCHINSON, 

Superintendent. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of eppeme, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS, A. BUNTING, 
June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 


WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57th 8t.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully yours, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 


Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13,1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
ina doctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright’s disease. She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 
ether, and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took ber 
in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
les for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
for concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand rblood. He ordered digitalis, 
ainting over the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
ets and nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint; getting out of bed or walking was an im ibil- 
ity. after using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered —, pepsine and bromide. 

ausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs, which made her very unbappy, and caused her 





to decline. 
May lst, wasable with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up n, and so con- 


tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital, where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The effect was almost magical. She 
n to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 
From a Leading Boston Physician. 
“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
boing unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops. and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 


Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


READ! READ! 


The following testimony in rd to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“Tam a pestene at of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

ge Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg:sts, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
yngton Street. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MRS. H. B. O'LEARY, M. D., 


56 Berkeley Street, 
(Opp. Parker Memoria! Building.) 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. tol. P, M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appointment. 
P. O. Box, 2,607, Boston, Mass. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 
Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 
Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 
For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medica! School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure atill more thoreugh results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the uate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of wy 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the lature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


|. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in —_ This college ia 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including ju- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement oer pester, address 

A.B. RONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


‘ session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 
The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 


sg co je 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt » and other special clinics. 
For es and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (1.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in ‘Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and t care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLE SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Aleoa Pre tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept,) 11th, 
1883. aly early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 
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logue and culars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, .» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 





BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and d Desirable neigh- 
borhood. October 1, 1888. For circulars and 


full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
am H enry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s, duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


‘ew cheap edition, ee 
Sour cloth edition, clegant and subsiantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


S$ % 
100 





5 Park Street, Boston. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, CT., MARCH 5, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The friends of women’s voting in towns, 
on the sale of intoxicating liquors, had a 
hearing before the committee at the State 
House this afternoon. It was expected 
that Mrs. Hooker would be present to 
speak, but in that we were disappointed. 
Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, spoke in 
favor of woman's vote on this question, be- 
cause no other one so nearly touched the 
home, striking its very foundations. He 
spoke of the favorable result of woman’s 
vote in Wyoming and England; of its bene- 
fit to social life by giving women something 
to think about ; of the purification of litera- 
ture since woman reads and writes; of the 
fact that, when she had taken hold of sub- 
jects of general welfare, her influence has 
been good every time. He referred to the 
fears some have of the extension of suf- 
frage and to the objections made to its ex- 
tension when voting was limited to church 
members, and afterwards when it was lim- 
ited by property limitations, and of its 
subsequent extension to the colored men. 
He said that if anything demoralizing grew 
out of this law, it might be repealed next 
year. In referring to voting in large cities 
they must either put more virtue into the 
ballot-box, or take some of the vice out of 
it. You cannot take the vice out. there- 
fore put woman’s ballot into the box, and 
you put in intelligence and virtue. Noth- 
ing can raise woman so much in the scale 
of being as a chance to do as well as pray. 

Mrs. Collins spoke of towns as a corpo- 
rate body, and of the residents as share- 
holders. She asked what one would think 
of any other corporation if women share- 
holders were told they might bear the ex- 
pense, but should have no vote in the man- 
agement. 

Miss Gage, of Hartford, spoke of the 
greater number of women than men who 
desire prohibition, as evinced by petitions 
for prohibition, and of the fact that men did 
not and could not represent women at the 
ballot-box. 

Mrs. Stone, of New Milford, State Treas- 
urer of the W. C. T. U. of Conneeticut, 
said she was not a suffragist, but wanted 
to vote on the temperance question. 

Mrs. Ellis, of Hartford, said: ‘‘You 
have seen that we have been good wives 
and mothers, and we ought to be trusted 
to handle this evil of intemperance, which 
we cannot remove or escape from, without 
the ballot.” 

Mrs. Parsons, president of the Hartford 
W.C.T.U., asked that the women be allow- 
ed totry voting on the liquor question one 
year, and said, “If we don’t do well, you 
can take away the privilege.” 

Emily J. Leonard, of Meriden, objected 
to the suggestion of taking away the bal- 
lot after one year if the trial was unsatis- 
factory, for “if we do not do well, we shall 
do no worse than the men have done.” 

Judge Merrill approved of the bill, not 
as a woman’s rights man but asa human 
rights man. 

Mrs. Buckley said that women had long 
prayed, ‘*God bless the temperance cause.” 
Now they wanted an opportunity to help 
answer their own prayers. 

The hearing was in the Senate Chamber, 
which was filled, floor and galleries. At 
the conclusion, the chairman called upon 
all ladies desiring the passage of this bill 
to raise their right hands, and announced 
that the vote was all in favor of the bill. 

E. H. GAGE. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 
HARTFORD, CT., MARCH 10,1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

. . « The chairman of the committee an- 
nounced that there were two measures un- 
der consideration; the first of which was 
to amend the present liquor law by the 
addition of clauses making the giving of 
intoxicating drinks to children, or to adults 
already under the influence of intoxicants, 
a penal offence; the second, a bill for giv- 
ing the suffrage to women on matters per- 
taining to the sale of such liquors. 

Miss Lucy C. Alsop, of Middletown, spoke 
on the former of these measures. She 
carefully pointed out the defects in the 
present law, and instanced cases under her 
own observation which called loudly for 
the proposed changes. She spoke briefly, 
quietly, and firmly, and evidently had a 
strong conviction of the importance of the 
changes she advocated. 

Miss Alsop having covered in her re- 
marks every needed point, no other person 
desired to be heard on this bill. The chair- 
man therefore took up the consideration of 
the next bill, that on temperance suffrage 
for women. Judge Sheldon, of New Ha- 
ven, was the first to speak. He said he 
was impressed by the modesty of the la- 
dies in asking so little, when they were in 


justice entitled to full suffrage. He pro- 


ceeded to show that, by the fundamental 
principles of our government, suffrage 
should have been long ago secured to 


them. He next considered the benefits |. 


likely to accrue from woman’s participa- 
tion in the elective franchise, especially on 
this matter; for intemperanee destroyed 





the home—the shrine of all that is most 
precious to woman; and he closed by urg- 
ing the committee to secure the help of 
the women of the State to save its homes 
from the vices begotten of intemperance. 
Judge Sheldon spoke with great earnest- 
ness, and was frequently interrupted by 
applause. 

The chairman then invited others to 
speak. None responding, Mrs. Emily P. 
Collins, of Hartford, requested the favor 
of reading a brief paper, as she was unac- 
customed to extemporaneous speaking. 
Permission being cordially given, Mrs. 
Collins read, very distinctly and deliber- 
ately, some of the principal reasons why 
women should vote. Every word told; 
and it was interesting to watch the evident 
effect on the committee and the audience. 
More than once she was interrupted by 
hearty applause, which also greeted her 
at the conclusion. 

This paper seemed to touch many a re- 
sponsive chord, for one lady after another, 
who could not have believed herself cour- 
ageous enough to speak there, arose and 
asked the legislators to let women try to 
help stay the evil of intemperance by the 
ballot. The character of the ladies, their 
earnestness, their modesty, and the rare 
eloquence of many of the appeals, evident- 
ly had effect on the committee, as well as 
on spectators. Among the Hartford la- 
dies who spoke were a Mrs. Ellis (the 
charm of whose words and manner cannot 
soon be forgotten), Mrs. Stone, Mrs. King, 
and many well known in that city whose 
names were new to me, but whose words 
will long be remembered. 

At the close of the hearing, the chair- 
man requested the ladies present who fa- 
vored women having a vote on questions 
pertaining to temperance, to raise their 
right hands. Every hand was raised. The 
call for contrary minds met no response, 
nor did there seem to be a contrary mind 
there. 

The committee, I think, cannot fail to 
report favorably on the bill. If they do 
so, we hope ladies all over the State will 
urge, in person or by letter, their senators 
and representatives to support the bill, in 
the interests both of justice and of morali- 
ty. EMILy J. LEONARD. 

——_ -+ oo 
OHIO W. C. T. U. FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


CLEVELAND, O., MARCH 5, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
In a letter in your paper, written from 
Painesville, O., I read the following: 


**You will also be interested in the pro- 


posed adoption of a Meret ag plank in the 
constitution of our State W. C. T. U. at its 
annual convention next summer. ‘This 
has not, I believe, been made public, but is 
sure to be done.” 

Surely the writer of these words cannot 
be familiar with the work of the Ohio W. 
C.T. U., or she would have known that the 
organization has had a suffrage plank in its 
platform for the last two years. One year 
ago last June, when the annual meeting 
was held at Youngstown, Henrietta Briggs 
Wall introduced a resolution favoring suf- 
frage and providing for a department of 
Franchise, as one of the regular plans of 
work. The resolution was ,adopted, and 
Mrs. Wall was made superintendent of this 
department. This year she sends out fifty- 
five thousand carefully prepared leaflets— 
sends them all over the State; and good 
fruit will come from this seed-sowing. 

Last June, at our Bellefontaine meeting, 
I prepared the following resolution, which 
was presented to the Convention, and al- 
most unanimously adopted : 





“Believing that the ballot in the hands of wo- 
man would be a most effective weapon in the 
overthrow of the liquor traffic, we hail with grat- 
itude every indication that this power will soon 
be a and thereby our homes be better pro- 
tec 


This resolution called out a faif discus- 
sion from the temperance women, many 
of whom were crusaders ten years ago, 
and in the course of it, our President, Mrs. 
Woodbridge, arose and said: 

“The discussion waxes warm, and be- 
fore we go any farther, will our sister from 
Philadelphia, Hannah Whitehall Smith, 
offer prayer?” 

Mrs. Smith read and said earnestly : 

‘“*T believe in woman suffrage, and if you 


‘ask me to pray, just as likely as not I shall 


ask God to give it to us.” 

Her words, and the solemn prayer that 
followed, went through the vast. audience 
like an inspiration, and as she asked for 
the ballot for woman that she might do 
better work in the home-circle, and better 
protect her loved ones, a response came 
from many hearts. 

The discussion was resumed; but as all 
were so nearly of one mind, there was no 
need of itscontinuance. A rising vote was 
taken; more than three-fourths were in 
favor of the resolution, and it stands to- 
day in the published minutes of the Con- 
vention of 1883. Hence a suffrage plank 
will be no new thing in Ohio. 

We have six hundred Unions in the State ; 
new ones are being organized daily. A 
suffrage club has just been organized in 
this city, called the Western Reserve Wom- 





an’s Club, and our very best women are 


becoming members. 
SARAH M. PERKINS. 


————_r-9-o— 
HOW IT LOOKS TO A MISSOURI WOMAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just finished reading the ‘‘Remon- 
strants’” pleas made at’ the Massachusetts 
State House, or at least those of them 
made by women. : 

For the first time in my life I am asham- 
ed of my sex! Never before could I bring 
myself to believe that one of the sex, pro- 
fessing to speak for others, could descend 
to such depths of humiliation! Imagine 
mothers and wives holding up their subju- 
gated hands to the sons they have reared, 
and the husbands with whom they hold 
daily companionship, entreating these su- 
perior beings—for what? That their 
chains be unloosed, and they be permitted 
to enjoy the freedom which is the birth- 
right of every human being? Not so! but 
to implore that this subject condition be 
continued. How long? Forever, or until 
all women become “‘noble and honest.” 

How fortunate these same ‘‘superior be- 
ings’’ must think themselves to know that 
they hold the key to the situation! That, 
but for their watchful care and_ strict 
guardianship, the flood-gates of feminine 
ignorance and corruption would be un- 
loosed, and society overwhelmed by the 
turbid tide! 

Swedenborg makes ‘contempt of others” 
the greatest sin that can be committed. 
But how are women who have a vestige of 
self-respect to be saved from this mortal 
sin when they contemplate the character 
of the opposition they are sometimes 
obliged to meet? Surely it requires ‘‘pa- 
tience and patience” to meet it all serenely. 

How long must we be in learning that 
the ballot is but the expression of the will 
of the individual? that a republic is but 
an aggregate of wills formulated into laws 
and institutions—that in a true Republic 
the will of the humblest citizen must be 
regarded equally with that of the greatest ; 
nay, that even vice and ignorance must 
not be denied expression? For this is 
God’s method in the divine economy; and 
in this way evil is met and overcome. Cer- 
tainly this all seems simple enough, and 
one wonders with great astonishment why 
all cannot see it at a glance. R. N. H. 


—— Oo 
THE CASE OF REV. ANNA OLIVER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Rev. Anna Oliver, who has worked so 
heroically to save her Brooklyn church, 
but has not been recognized by our church, 
and has found it hard to get people to join 
without its recognition, has sold the prop- 
erty. She got the privilege of preaching 
by buying the church herself, when it was 
sold at auction, five years ago. She was 
the only person that offered to buy the 
building for religious uses, and had she 
not bought it, the house would probably 
have been turned into a beer-garden. She 
has kept the property five years, because 
our denomination would not accept the 
deed and assume the mortgage. She paid 
$13,000 for the property, and has sold it to 
another church for $18,000. This gives 
her $5,000 besides what she has received 
for preaching, for her five years’ werk; 
which shows that a woman has some ca- 
pacity for financial management. She was 
offered $25,000 for the property for busi- 
ness purposes, but would not sell it for 
business use. She expects to go to Europe 
this fall and study two years, and return to 
preach and engage in reform work again. 

I rejoice that she saved the building for 
religious purposes, carried forward noble 
work in it for five years, has transmitted 
the house to others for Christian uses, and, 
so far from meeting loss, has really done 
well from a business point of view. Not 
one man in a hundred could have done 
equally well under similar circumstances. 
It is a shame that she has to fight so ear- 
nestly for recognition. But Miss Oliver 
has given the church an illustration of 
woman’s ability in the ministry which will 
not be lost. J. W. B. 

——_-_ ++ __$__—_—___| 

ANONYMOUS REMONSTRANTS IN IOWA. 


Des MorneEs, MARCH 10, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We are intensely interested in your 

struggle for freedom, and think that now 
the remonstrants are helping you, success 
may crown your efforts. You remember, 
not long ago, an article in the Century, 
written by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, enti- 
tled “A Good Fight Finished,” in which 
the author says that William Lloyd Garri- 
son and his adherents never succeeded in 
anything, and tried to prove that it was 
his father, Leonard Bacon, D. D., and a 
few others that really accomplished the 
abolition of slavery. 
- Doubtless in the future some descendant 
of the remonstrants in Massachusetts will 
try to prove that it was his mother and a 
few others who really paved the way for 
the political equality of women, and that 
Lucy Stone and Julia Ward Howe never 
did anything. 

















During the fourteen years that the ques- 
tion hus been before our legislature, no 
woman has raised a voice against it. Re- 
cently a protest was sent in signed ‘Many 
Ladies,” but the Senate objected to receiv- 
ing a paper with no names attached. Fi- 
nally it was referred to the Library Com- 
mittee, of which the senator presenting it 
is chairman. The father of the document 
is supposed to be a German politician. 

Mary A. Work. 
ee oe 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


The Chauncy Hall School, since its estab- 
lishment in 1828, has had only the three 
names of Thayer, Cushing and Ladd for its 
principals during this period of more than 
half a century; and these few changes of 
management have been brought about so 
gradually as to preserve the even tenor of 
the school. A careful and deliberate adop- 
tion of co-education and every practicable 
improvement has been the constant aim, 
and new teachers, representing many dif- 
ferent colleges and normal schools, have 
from time to time been added, until the 
corps of these is now large and varied. 

Mr. Ladd, the Principal, has just taken 
as an active partner Mr. M. Grant Daniell, 
well known in connection with the famous 
Roxbury Latin School. Mr. Daniell brings 
to the classical department of Chauncy 
Hall a long and remarkably successful ex- 
perience in fitting boys for college; while 
his executive ability and his popularity 
with students will render him a valuable 
accession to the school at large. After the 
present month, the school will be carried 
on by Mr. Ladd and Mr. Daniell as princi- 
pals, with Mr. Oliver F. Bryant and Miss 
Mary H. Ladd as associate principals; and 
there is every reason to think that it will 
rise to an eminence even greater than it 
now enjoys. 





+ 
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ANDERSON CO. REPUBLICANS FOR WOMAN 
UFFRAGE, 


ANDERSON, MADISON Co., 
INDIANA, MARCH 8, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal:— 

The Republican Mass Convention of 
Madison Co., last Saturday, voted unani- 
mously in favor of Equal Suffrage. Miss 
Flora Hardin made a twenty minutes 
speech, and then presented the resolution 
declaring in favor of suffrage, without re- 
gard to sex, which was immediately offer- 
ed by the president, Captain Williams, and 
carried with a volume of “ayes” which 
sounded like thunder. One man said, ‘“The 
women have captured the Convention, and 
their speaker is the orator of the day.” ‘So 
mote it be” all over the land. 

Yours in the great work, 
SARAH E. FRANKLIN. 
tpl 


WOMEN AND LIFE INSURANCE. 








We have recently received information 
in relation to the Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia which is very 
important to women who wish to avail 
themselves of the protection of life and 
endowment assurance. This Company has 
always placed women on an equality with 
men as policy-holders, and insures them at 
the same cost. The medical examiner is 
paid by the Company, and all lady appli- 
cants are examined by a woman physician. 
The following is an extract from their An- 
nual Report: 

The comparative mortality and procliv- 
ity to disease in the two sexes has long 
furnished an important subject of inquiry 
to all interested in Life Insurance. Dr. P. 
V. Schenck, an eminent physician of St. 
Louis, Mo., has lately published a pam- 
phliet from which we venture to extract 
some statements of peculiar interest. 

‘From forty-five years and upwards 
women die at a decidedly lower rate than 
men, and the mean result over the whole 
life is in favor of female life. Benoiston 
de Chateauning and Odere de Genéve have 
shown that if a large number of women 
between the ages of forty and fifty be 
compared with a similar number of men 
at the same period of life, the rate of mor- 
tality will be greater among the males than 
the females.” *‘The English mortality 
rates for twenty-five years prove that there 
is not only less mortality among females, 
but they also prove that there is far less 
disease, especially those diseases which are 
not nervous in their character ; not only so, 
but when any. year is especially healthful, 
the fact tells most in favor of female life.” 

There can be little doubt that modern 
inquiry has determined the facts in a sense 
similar to the statements made above. 
This Company has long acted upon the 
view that woman is as properly insurable 
as man where no moral hazard intervenes. 
While it is true that she is ordinarily the 
dependent instead of the bread-winner of 
the family, there are frequent instances 
when the pe of the sexes is reversed, 
and the wife and mother is the main sta 
and support of the home. When the lac 
of sufficient means does not exist, it is 
rama proper that a part of the yearly 
income should be devoted to such provis- 
ion for future needs in the care of those 
dependent on her, as Life Insurance affords. 

This Company can still point with satis- 
faction to the fact that it has never appear- 
ed in Court to resist the payment of a loss 
resulting from the death of a policy-hold- 
er. Its practice for more than eighteen 
years is the best evidence that can be fur- 
nished of upright intentions towards its 
members. On behalf of the Board, 

SAMUEL R. SHieLey, President. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Bnagens Women’s Club.— Monday, March 
17,4 P.M., Prof. D. A. Sargent will speak on “The 
Physical Basis of Education.” Club Tea at 6.30. 








Sunday, March 16, Mrs. A. M. Macey will 
speak before the Women’s Educational and Industria! 

nion, 74 Boylston Street, at 3 P.M. Subject: “si. 
yence.”” All women invited. 

Wanted.—Situation by young lady bookkeeper. 
Thoroughly understands single and double entry, 
Best of reference given. Address L. C., Lock Box 
256, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


mf (seventeenth) school-year began September 








MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
wy notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. ” 











Paane’s Easter Carns. 
EASTER CAROL CARDS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


Send six cents for postage and 
receive free acostly box of 
® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta,Me, 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A, M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS. 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M, 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marion 
Harland, Famillar Lessons and Receipts for Young 
Housekeepers. 12mo. $100. ‘ 


FAR FROM HOME, By Johannes Van Derval, 
12mo. $1 25, 


A delightful addition to the V. I. F. Series. 


ECHOES FROM HOSPITAL AND WHITE 
HOUSE, 12mo, $1 2. 


A record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomroy’s noble and 
heroic work in war time. The recent death of this ac- 
complished Christian woman will add to the deep inter- 
est in this timely work, 




















SOLDIER AND SERVANT. By Ella M. Baker’ 
12mo. $125. 

A practical story of girl life at school, with such les- 
sons and stimulus as make it most desirable for Sunday 
School and Howe Libraries. 

TRURO, CAPE COD: or, Landmarks and 
Seamarks. By Shebnah Rich. 8vo. 77 illustra- 
tions. $300, 

A model history and ular book. Home pi 
and delineations Uf charester from modern standpoint 
of local history. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
RHYME, By Robert C. Adams, I6mo. 6 cents, 
Brightly written; it will be equally popula 

History ot England in Rhyme, Uy cams cuthor. > Oe 

RECOLLECTIONS of AN OCTOGENAKIAN,. 
By Henry Hill. 16mo. 75 cents. 

It brings important personages and events of a past 
generation before us in a charming way. 

THE LIFE OF PAUL. By D.H.Taylor. 12mo. 
cloth, illustrated. $1 50, 

An epitome of all the mass of readers desi 
of the Tustrious Apostle. meanawe te anew 
AFTER THOUGHTS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 

IN HISTORIC LANDS AND CAPITAL 

CITIES. ByS.H. McCallester,D.D. 12mo, illus- 

trated. $150, 

A book of rare excellence, 


NEW YEAR’S TANGLES, and other Stories. 
By Pansy. Very tully illustrated. 12mo, 256 pages, 
$100. 

Stories of American history and of child-life at home. 


PLEASANT AUTHORS. By Amanda Harris. 
Biographies of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, Dr, John Brown, Mary Russell Mitford, 
ete. For young people. Fourth volume of the Read- 
ing Union Library. Illustrated, 16mo. $1. 

delightful guide-book 

‘ A fe oe ot of standard authors and 

RIGHT TO THE POINT. From the writings of 
Theodore L.Cuyler,D.D. Selected by Mary Storrs 
Haynes, with an introduction by Rev. Newman Hall, 
LL.B. 12mo, $1. 


Sixth volume of the Spare Minute Series. 


A Happy Home the Year Round. 
WIDE AWAKE, for the older Young Folks, $3 0a 
year. 
THE PANSY, for Boys and Girls, 75 cents a year+ 
Monthly part, only 7 cents. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, for young- 
est readers, $1 00 a year. 
BABYLAND, for Babies, 50 cents a year. 


All Books and Magazines sent postage paid on receipt 
of price, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street, Bentes._ 











C. H. SIMONDS & CO, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST: 
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